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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the Near East the smaller States have vapoured 
and apparently discovered the wisdom of sitting still. 
It is said that, though Servia possesses plenty of new 
Creusot guns, she has not the ammunition wherewith 
to load them. It appears to be somewhere on the other 
side of the Austrian frontier, which distinctly makes for 


peace. The Servian Crown Prince has been telegraphing | 


bloodthirsty nonsense to the Crown Prince of Monte- 
negro, who has repliedin kind. Thisis rather amusing, 
if the rumour be correct that the Servians are getting 
tired of King Peter and would like to change the 
dynasty. The natural substitute would be the Monte- 
negrin. Meanwhile ‘‘Tsar’’ Ferdinand has made a 
state entry on horseback into Sofia, it is said with some 
difficulty, for his horsemanship is apparently on a par 
with that of a certain Indian ex-Viceroy, who was, 
however, a very competent administrator. Reports as 
to Bulgarian policy are contradictory, but the story of 
an ‘ultimatum ” to Turkey is clearly invention. 


The details as to the suggested Conference of the 
Powers are not settled, but Russia and France and 
England have arrived at an agreement amongst them- 
selves on what is to be discussed. Our Government have 
had to assent to a considerable extension of the scope 
Proposed originally for the deliberations. This was 
inevitable if we once assented to be parties at all. 
The Russian Foreign Minister has put out a sort of 
semi-official statement as to the position of his country, 
from which it is plain that Russia means to take the 
Opportunity of raising the question of the Dardanelles, 
though she promises to keep it out of the Conference. 
This is apparently to make believe that she does not 
want any ‘‘compensation” for Austria’s action, and 
is running on exactly the same lines as France and 


| ourselves. The whole thing threatens to be a pretence 
of respecting treaties which no one any longer regards. 


| Sir Edward Grey’s Wooler picture of the golden age 
| in Turkey hardly agrees with the story of the riot near 
_ Yildiz on Thursday. A Moslem mob storms a house 
| and makes a murderous attack on a man, a Greek, and 
a woman. The Greek was actually murdered. The 
_ police treated the matter as spectators, doing nothing ; 
_and a detachment of cavalry unconcernedly looked on 
| while their commanding officer was dragged from his 
horse and beaten by the crowd. The Young Turk 
_ leaders are largely military men. They have hardly set 
their house in order. The halcyon days have not come 
yet. 


Some day, when the historian is in full possession of 
| papers and the facts they will reveal, we shall learn the 
| true inwardness of the South African movement towards 
| unity. From the proceedings which opened in Durban 
/ on Monday we shall glean little. The Convention has 

followed the example of last year’s Colonial Confer- 
ence and decided to talk in camera. An eager public 
will know only so much of what is said and done as 
official communiqués and the gossip of the delegates 
let out. Are developments anticipated which were 
better kept secret? South Africa, we have been assured 
‘again and again, is ripe for union : all that the delegates 
| have to do is to find out how union may best be 
| achieved and what form it should take. Secrecy suggests 
that they are not quite so confident of success as some 
people would have us believe. 

1 

The problem to be solved is greater than either 
Canada or Australia faced in the negotiations pre- 
liminary to federation. Canada had a race question, it 
is true, but that had practically been settled a quarter of 
a century earlier, and union provided not for the domin- 
ance or absorption of one by the other but for separation 
under a federal régime. Natal will be as anxious to 
| remain unfettered in all that affects her local interests 
as Quebec was to be released from Ontario in 1867. 
| Everyone agrees that the South African movement is 
towards unification. How Natal’s objections are to be 
met we cannot see. Then there is the native question. 


' Two native policies under a single Government would 
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be impossible. Unification would mean Dutch supre- 
macy—unless great changes were made in electoral 
laws. Sir Matthew Nathan talks of ‘“‘a great united 
South Africa adding strength and lustre to the British 
Empire”. A pious aspiration, but history has been 
written in vain if a Dutch majority in South Africa 
assists any such end. It would be flat negation of the 
Boers’ past. 


Canadian politicians are in for a General Election. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been in office twelve years, the 
opposition he has to face is strenuous and determined, 
and the signs seem to favour a change. The issues 
are in the main local. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is not 
above reproach as an Imperialist, but he has at least 
to his credit the preference Great Britain now enjoys. 
Preference would be quite safe with the Conservatives, 
though they might perhaps endeavour to make the 
arrangement a little more businesslike. They might for 
instance suggest to Great Britain that the time had 
come when Canada might ask for some sort of return, 
and such a suggestion would not be without its effect 
on the tariff reform movement. 


So far as the Budget shows, Australia has had an 
excellent year, thanks in large measure to the new 
tariff. The revenue amounts to over £15,000,000. 
But from Sir William Lyne’s statement it is clear 
this prosperity is not likely to continue. The revenue 
for the coming year is expected to show a falling-off of 
half a million sterling, whilst expenditure will be in- 
creased by as much. On balance the next Budget 
should therefore be less favourable than the present by 
a million. To this result the growing claims under the 
head of old-age pensions, the taking over of the 
Northern Territory by the Commonwealth, and losses 
on the trans-Continental railways will contribute. The 
Australian Budget is complicated by the financial 
arrangements between the States and the Common- 
wealth, and it is not strange that Sir William Lyne 
should advocate a financial severance. 


‘Mr. Lloyd George announced the other night that he 
was going to ask Parliament to make an annual grant 
of £300 to the Inter-Parliamentary Union. When he 
does make the proposal, we hope it will be narrowly 
scrutinised and strenuously resisted. Why on earth 
should we taxpayers pay to keep up a body which exists 
only to make speeches and be feasted once a year, a 
mere debating society ? Private congresses are nuisance 
enough, but at any rate they pay for their own junket- 
ing : and one can keep away from their talk. But here 
is an irresponsible academic debating club to which the 
taxpayers are to be made to subscribe. This is the 
Government that came in on Retrenchment ! 


On Wednesday the House of Commons began to 
discuss the second clause of the Licensing Bill. This 
introduces us to that blessed phrase Local Option. But 
who knows what local option is? The Government 
plainly does not. One would think it must mean that 
if a locality could veto new licences, it could also vote 
for them. Surely if one has an option he must be able 
to exercise his choice either way. But in a Licensing 
Bill words have not the meaning of ordinary English. 
The Government Bill is to place control in the hands of 
the people ; the Government trusts the people. Yes; 
but it takes care that they shall only vote the way it 
wants them to. It professes that the people ought to 
have the same power as a landlord of not allowing a 
public-house on his estate. But a landlord can have a 
public-house there if he and his tenants want it, while 
‘the people” must follow an arbitrary rule imposed on 
them by an inflexible Act of Parliament. Mr. Asquith 
cannot imagine their wanting a drink and not being able 
to get one. 


Besides, who knows how many kinds of local 
option falsely so called there are to be? The Govern- 
ment have been shown that their Bill brings local 
option to bear on the public-house licences in existence 
at the end of the time limit. These houses will have 


contributed to the compensation fund for the houses 
abolished. Are they to be abolished without compen- 
sation by a bare majority under local option? Mr. 
Asquith said he would make it clear that at the end of 
the fourteen years these houses shall not be got rid of 
in that way. Now it seems the majority is to be two- 
thirds. Thus there is to be another kind of local option 
with a different majority. All the amendments safe- 
guarding these houses have been rejected; and it is 
quite as objectionable to expose these houses to one 
kind of majority voting as another. Clause 3 affirming 
a time limit has been passed ; the period not being 
fixed. Mr. Asquith said the Government may propose 
that old licences after the time limit may be regranted, 
for a short term, without the monopoly value being 
exacted. A very shadowy concession ! 


Mr. Herbert Samuel, either with laudable freedom 
from party bias or with the instinct of self-defence, 
warmly acknowledges the assistance he has had from 
the Opposition in the discussions of the Children’s Bill. 
On the whole the Bill is good. But it is natural to 
feel hesitation when we find parts of it becoming so 
ridiculous. Take, for example, the provision that no 
child under five shall be given any intoxicating liquor. 
This sounds like teetotal fanaticism : you may not even 
give a child a piece of plum pudding with brandy in it. 
And yet the practice of giving alcoholic drink to infants 
may be far from trivial, as coroners’ inquests often 
show ; we must hope the clause will be applied against 
the vicious and not the innocent practice. 


It seems a strong order, too, to punish a person who 
leaves children under seven in a room with a fire un- 
protected by a guard, not necessarily a big nursery 
fender, who then get burnt. Yet the burning of 
children is one of the commonest occasions of coroners’ 
inquests, and juries are constantly blaming parents 
for their criminal carelessness. Something had to be 
done. We feel no compunction about overlaying, the 
monstrous cause of children’s deaths associated mostly 
with Saturday nights and Bank-holidays. The drunken 
person is not always perhaps the cause of the death, as 
it possibly may be the one who is sober. But he or 
she who goes to bed drunk with an infant must take 
the risk, and if mistakenly condemned, no great harm. 
A similar law is said to have had wonderful success in 
Germany. 


Mr. Grayson’s defiance of Speaker and House and 
unnamed “traitors” to their own class has at first 
sight the air of an arrangement with Mr. Frank Smith, 
who held up the London County Council on the unem- 
ployed question earlier in the week. But he may only 
have been following the well-known precedent of Mr. 
Plimsoll some thirty years ago. Mr. Plimsoll startled 
the House of Commons out of its complacency ; but 
the House took him seriously. The House scents 
theatricality and a pose about Mr. Grayson. This 
is not his only disadvantage. The loadline was a 
comparatively simple thing; it only needed to be 
adopted and what was wrong could be stopped. Mr. 
Grayson is demanding the Right to Work Bill, and Mr. 
Grayson’s martyrdom would not convince the House of 
Commons that this would do any good. 


We agree that it is a scandal to be pushing on the 
Licensing Bill in an autumn session when the unem- 
ployment question is so pressing as it is. The only 
excuse is that the Government has no policy for 
unemployment. There is to be no Bill this session ; and 
the reason is pretty plain. Nobody has any unemploy- 
ment policy except as far as tariff reform applies 
to it. But we were forgetting that the Licensing Bill 
is now called an Unemployment Bill! Then there is the 
Right to Work Bill, but Mr. Grayson will have to shake 
his fist a good many times at the nation as well as 
the House of Commons before they plunge into stark 
socialism. Mr. Asquith is next week to explain certain 
administrative measures the Government have taken or 
are to take to mitigate unemployment, but there is no 


| hint of legislation. 
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Meantime, the cotton operatives, having arranged 
their own differences, have approached the masters with 
a proposal that the 5 per cent. reduction in wages be 
agreed to conditionally on the whole question being 
reviewed three months hence and future negotiations 
conducted through the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. These terms were so completely at variance 
with the arrangements under which the cotton industry 
has worked hitherto that their rejection by the masters 
was certain. Acceptance would have nullified the 
Brooklands Agreement, introduced wholly new con- 
ditions, and involved uncertainties which it is the object 
of the employers to avoid. The cardroom workers 
have been mainly responsible for the split, and the 
spinners are making it pretty clear that they would 
welcome any reasonable opening for returning to work. 
A meeting has been called for to-day which it is hoped 
may pave the way to a settlement. 


The suffragettes’ attempt on the House on Tuesday 
ended in about forty arrests. There was a good deal 
of scuffling, and the police, as usual, got the kicks. The 
women had made a good many of their admirers come 
and look on, and the crowd found the entertainment 
distinctly heady. If the police had not managed 
admirably by keeping the crowd moving, there 
might have been some ugly work. The depu- 
tation, of course, mever reached the House; 
most of the members got themselves arrested, 
but one or two seem to have been lost. The advertised 
“rush” on the House was thusa fiasco. No doubt the 
women who took part in the fray are mightily pleased 
with themselves, like a dog that wags his tail delightedly 
when he has scattered a company of sparrows with 
much barking. Certainly votes for women” will 
gain nothing else by the demonstration. Of the parties 
charged before the magistrate on Wednesday some 
were fined, some remanded, and a few sent to prison. 
Along with the women some men were charged. Any 
man who mixes himself up in these suffragette rows 
should be shown no kind of mercy. 


The feature of the day, to speak as a journalist, was 
the incursion into the Chamber of a woman—her name 
is of no account except to herself—who had got into 
the building by what her friends no doubt think a 
brilliant ruse. She asked a member she knew, Mr. 
Idris, to take her to the House. He politely acceded 
and took her, in the ordinary way, into the inner lobby 
to look through the glass doors. Suddenly she 
burst through and rushed up towards the Speaker’s 
chair, when she was stopped and removed. The 
grossness of this woman’s offence against the House 
hardly disgusts one so much as her treatment of her 
friend. She gets a member of Parliament to do her 
a kindness which she repays by making him responsible 
for an outrage on the House as well as its standing 
joke for weeks to come. Mr. Idris has our sincere 
sympathy in knowing such a woman as this. Ex hac 
disce omnes suffragettas. 


No wonder Mr. Greenwood was moved to ask for 
the prohibition of women from the inner lobby alto- 
gether. The Speaker would not grant the request; 
but he commented on the excessive number of women 
who now find their way into the members’ lobby, 
‘especially during this Parliament”. Everyone else 
has observed the same thing. To provincial society it 
is apparently a grand thing to be entertained in the 
House. It seems to us, however, that ladies have 
been invading the Houses. of Parliament too much 
altogether for some long time. The flutter and rustle 
of skirts has become as much an accustomed sound 
there as the heavy tread of the statesman. 


Mr. Churchill in Manchester this week has been 
throwing stones, forgetting that he lives in a glass 
house, not plate-glass either. We should think he had 
given the world the proverb’s classical instance. ‘‘ Mr. 
Balfour,” says Mr. Churchill, ‘‘a name once well 
known in Manchester!” This was supposed to be 


wit and the audience duly laughed. They had not the 
brains to see the awful gaucherie of this sally from a 


man who but a few weeks since was ignominiously kicked 


out of Manchester himself. If Manchester tired of Mr. 
Balfour in twenty years, it grew sick of Mr. Churchill 
in thirty months. Not content with this, Mr. Churchill 
must go on to charge Mr. Balfour with using strong 
language, the sign of a weak man! Mr. Churchill is 
the most violent speaker on his side, Mr. Balfour 
perhaps the most restrained on his. 


The only interesting point about the Ministerial 
shuffling of the cards is the post of Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, vacated by Lord Fitzmaurice on 
his admission to the Cabinet as Chancellor of the 
Duchy. It is understood, of course, that Lord Fitz- 
maurice will continue to answer for the Foreign Office 
in the House of Lords, and that the object of the 
change was to give the Cabinet the benefit of the ripe 
experience of Lord Lansdowne’s brother, which will be 
very valuable to Sir Edward Grey. What is now 
wanted is an Under-Secretary who will answer ques- 
tions in the House of Commons which are not important 
enough for the Foreign Secretary, and who will look 
after the minor votes in supply. Mr. C. P. Trevelyan 
would be, so far as it is possible to judge of an untried 
man, a good appointment. The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs must be a gentleman, and one who can 
be trusted for his discretion. Mr. A. E. W. Mason, the 
novelist, would not be a bad experiment, as he has shown 
qualities of reserve and moderation. The Coventry 
seat, however, is not safe, while Mr. Trevelyan’s 
majority is 3647. Mr. Hilaire Belloc is probably the 
best French scholar on the Liberal benches ; but the 
Salford seat is almost certain to be lost to the Govern- 
ment. 


Sir Henry Drummond Wolff will live in history as 
the founder of the Primrose League, the most numerous, 
and at one time the most powerful, political organisa- 
tion that ever existed. Sir Henry was a very popular 
man, for he never spoke ill of anyone, and he told 
countless stories, not always pointed, but always about 
great persons. Indeed his reputation for wit rested on 
the common confusion of wit with humour, for it was 
the latter quality he possessed. Sentiments of brutal 
cynicism, uttered in soft and deprecating tones, lent a 
drollery to his conversation, enhanced by a countenance 
which mingled the benevolence of a priest with the 
innocence of a child. Drummond Wolff made his 
political reputation as member for Portsmouth in the 
Parliament of 1880. He was the strategist of the 
Fourth Party, planning the manceuvres which Lord 
Randolph Churchill dashingly carried out, for Wolff 
himself was no speaker. As Mrs. Cornwallis West 
tells us in her ‘‘ Reminiscences”, Lord Randolph and 
Wolff talking politics were like two men discussing a 
game of chess. 


Drummond Wolff saw at a glance that the taking 
of the oath by the atheist Bradlaugh was exactly the 
question to unite Churchmen and Nonconformists 
against Gladstone’s Government. He pounced like a 
hawk upon the subject, and made Randolph Churchill 
take it up, though the two men probably cared as much 
about Bradilaugh and the oath as they did about the 
Great Mogul. It proved however an excellent stick 
wherewith to beat Gladstone, and it besmirched the 
début of his Government. At the close of that Parlia- 
ment Sir Henry disappeared from politics, and re-entered 
diplomacy, being sent on a special mission to Constan- 
tinople, and afterwards being appointed Minister at 
Teheran, and finally Ambassador at Madrid. Persia 
was a sphere exactly suited to the talents of Drummond 
Wolff, who was an Oriental on his father’s side, and 
he did really good work by improving the relations 
between England, Russia and the Shah. 


Several questions have been asked in the House 
Commons as to the legal disabilities of Roman Catholics, 
evidently arising out of the trouble about the recent 
Eucharistic procession. One by Lord E. Talbot was 
whether the Government would give a day for dis- 
cussing the action of the Government. Mc. Asquith 
refused ‘‘ unless the leader of the Opposition desires 
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it”. Mr. Redmond reminded Mr. Asquith of a speech 
he made on a Bill to relieve Catholics of certain dis- 
abilities, introduced by Mr. Gladstone in 1891. This is 
an interesting reminiscence of the time when Lord 
Russell of Killowen was spoken of as Lord Chancellor. 
The question whether as a Roman Catholic he could be 
appointed was one which was rather uncertain. In 
1872 Lord Coleridge, then Attorney-General, gave an 
opinion in the House of Commons that there was no 
impediment to Roman Catholics holding the offices of 
Lord Chancellor of England and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Legislation was thought desirable, but the 
Bill did not pass. The atmosphere was still heavy with 
Home Rule. 


It is rather noticeable that the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment and the reassembling of the Law Courts took place 
onthe same day. The double event we believe has never 
happened before, at least within anything like recent 
memory. We might indulge the fancy that Mr. Asquith 
as lawyer-Premier had subconsciously been influenced by 
old legal associations, but the assembling after the Long 
Vacation so early in October is only in its second year. 
When Mr. Asquith was effectively at the Bar the Long 
Vacation ended a fortnight later. The judge who 
took part in the procession for the first time was Mr. 
Justice Eve, who was appointed to fill the place of Mr. 
Justice Kekewich. At these sittings will be tried also 
for the first time the new system under which the 
familiar ‘‘ Judge at Chambers ” ceases to be, and each 
judge will take all interlocutory applications in the 
causes assigned to him. Every experiment is tried 
except that of additional judges. 


A decision in the High Court seems to make it almost 
impossible for a man to advertise as doing dental work 
unless he is a registered dentist. The result is not to 
be regretted, but it is rather curious that if a man puts 
Teeth painlessly extracted: advice free” on his door 
or windows he is holding himself out as a ‘‘ qualified ” 
dentist, implying that he is registered. It looks as if 
the simple notice ‘‘ Teeth extracted” would be enough 
to imply this; but we suppose the operator would be 
safe if he told every sufferer beforehand that he was 
not registered. The operator unfortunately omitted 
to give this warning to a patient who, after his teeth 
had been ‘‘ burred”’, announced himself as the emissary 
of the British Dental Association, who intended to 
prosecute. 


Season-ticket holders may note from a case at the 
Southwark County Court that they may have to pay 
pretty smartly if they neglect or refuse to give up their 
tickets when they have run out. The London, Brighton 
and South Coast Company sued a season-ticket 
holder and were awarded damages ; only five shillings 
indeed, but the more serious consequence was that he 
had to pay costs, as if he had been sued for a hundred 
pounds. Thecase is said to have been the first of its 
kind. It is no defence to say that the ticket will be 
returned when the deposit is returned. According to 
the judge the ticket-holder is not entitled to impose any 
conditions in regard to the return of the ticket, as it 
has never become his property, and he is not entitled 
to retain it for a moment after it has expired. And, of 
course, the ticket was ordered to be returned, as the 
main object of requiring tickets to be given up is to 
prevent possible frauds. 


A propos of railways, dropping the second class is 
no doubt legitimate, though we believe it to be bad 
policy. But some of the results of the transition pro- 
cess are not legitimate. They are at any rate not just, 
if they are legal. You take a second-class return 
ticket. When you come back, you find that only one 
train in the twenty-four hours, and that perhaps an 
impossibly bad one, has a second class. Guards 
naturally do not like to take the responsibility of putting 
you in a first, so you must either pay the difference or 
travel third, while you hold a second-class ticket. It 
is Tr that perhaps the best line in England, the 
Great Western, is an especial offender in this way. 


THE CONFERENCE FARCE. 


\ K JE regret that a Conference of the Powers in some 
form or another seems now to be almost inevit- 
able. Sir Edward Grey was clearly not enamoured of the 


proposal from the first ; but it may be that in the circum-. 


stances he has found no other way available or acceptable 
to other Powers. No doubt the British position with 
regard to France and Russia had to be considered ; had 
England stood out no Conference could have been held. 
Apart from other engagements, why should we mind 
that? Whatever was really necessary could quite effec- 
tually have been done by a meeting of Ambassadors at 
Constantinople. There is an excellent precedent for this 
in the action of Europe in 1885-6, when the absorption of 
Eastern Roumelia by Bulgaria was ratified in this way. 
It saved at all events the possible raising of inconvenient 
questions either by the signatory Powers or the smaller 
States who were not themselves parties to the Berlin 
Treaty. It was always perfectly evident, at least there 
is no doubt that it was evident to the Foreign Secretary, 
that the easy assurance with which it was said that 
the proceedings of the Conference should be strictly 
limited to the actual points raised by Bulgaria and 
Austria was an illusion. We already know semi- 
officially that questions of ‘‘ compensation” are to 
be discussed, in fact the Conference will begin with 
a conviction already established (in the minds at least 
of Servians and Montenegrins) that they are to be 
granted certain privileges in return for abstaining from 
open hostilities. Meanwhile we are informed that they 
continue to arm with a view to eventualities. We 
suppose this means that Europe is threatened with an 
outbreak on the part of Servian Nationalists against 
Austria unless they get what they want. We hope that 
this country at least is encouraging no hopes in the 
Servian mind. It would be well for Servia if she were 
half as well governed as Bosnia is. The one satisfactory 
sign is that there is some consciousness that her king’s 
reputation is not likely to prove an asset on the side of 
Servian ambitions. But Servia could only indulge in 
such frantic folly as an attack on Austria in the hope 
of dragging in the Great Powers, and of that fortu- 
nately there is little prospect. No doubt King Peter is 
seriously alarmed about his dynastic prospects, and that 
may explain the absurd vapourings of his heir-apparent 
and his Montenegrin neighbours. 

But the serious question of the moment is the Con- 
ference and what it may involve. It has always been 
held unwise to ‘‘make the extreme medicine of the 
Constitution its daily bread”, and the same maxim may 
apply to diplomacy. A solemn Assembly of Powers 
should never be called together for trivial objects or mere 
formalities. Yet this is exactly what it is proposed to 
do at the present juncture. Neither Austria-Hungary 
nor Bulgaria has the least intention of retracing its 
steps. Both would of course rather fight than go back 
on what they have done. Thus we have already a 
fait accompli which Europe has not the remotest 
desire of attempting to disturb. Besides, neither of 
the States concerned has any intention of doing 
what it is told it ought to do, ‘‘ submitting their 
action to the judgment of the signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty”. They will abide by what they have 
done, whatever the view of others may be. This being 
so, all united Europe can do when it comes together 
will be to ratify solemnly what several Powers have 
already declared to be a gross breach of public faith. 
This is not merely a possible outcome of such a con- 
gress, but a certain outcome cut and dried beforehand, 
otherwise we know well that Austria-Hungary will take 
no partin it. A more ludicrous object for the solemn 
assembling together of Plenipotentiaries of the Great 
Powers it is impossible to imagine. They are to agree 
to say in concert exactly the opposite of what the 
majority have been saying individually. They are to 
arrange to approve in a body what singly they have 
condemned. 

Again, all this pother is raised on matters which have 
for many years been accomplished facts which no onecon- 
tested. Russia had long ago violated her pledges with 
regard to Batoum, and no one raised a demand for a 
formal revision of the treaty, for everyone knew that 
such action on her part was inevitable. A treaty 
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that lasts thirty years has outlived its usefulness 
in almost every case, and there are easier and less 
dangerous methods of giving formal sanction to facts 
already accomplished than by enacting a solemn farce. 
We can admit all this, and yet recognise that the 
conduct of Austria and Bulgaria has not been con- 
siderate either to Europe or to Turkey ; but when have 
nations been swayed by the convenience of others in 
taking a line they found convenient to themselves ? 
After all, in looking at such matters, it is most desirable 
to clear our minds of cant and try to accept things as 
they are. Austria is our oldest friend among the 
Powers, while Bulgaria is the one Balkan nation for 
whose future there is well-founded hope. The English 
Press has been doing its best during the last fortnight 
to alienate the regard for this country which Bulgarians 
have always had. This is not altogether a wise policy 
with a view to the future. As we have all admitted that 
what has been done must be ratified in the end with as 
little fuss as possible, it would be well to restrain our 
demonstrations of dissent, as we have not any intention 
of finally refusing our endorsement. Nothing has been 
changed by the recent proceedings, and nothing can be 
changed by a Conference where the Powers are not to 
confer but everything is to be cut and dried beforehand. 

Such a Conference must therefore be, as we have 
said,a solemn farce. It may also prove dangerous. 
Are all the Powers to bind themselves before entering it 
to raise no points which may interest themselves or 
their friends outside except the one or two agreed’on 
beforehand? This no doubt can be done on paper, as 
the Anglo-Franco-Russian communiqué shows. Russia, 
for instance, undertakes not to raise at the Con- 
ference the question of the Dardanelles. The result 
desired is to be achieved subsequently ‘‘by the friendly 
co-operation” of all the parties interested. But it 
is inconceivable that such a matter, which has already 
formed a highly important and integral part of many 
treaties, should be left out of consideration when 
all the Powers were assembled together to discuss 
kindred subjects. Or, if the matter is better left for 
private negotiation, it is difficult to see why other 
matters of that nature should not also be subjects for 
separate arrangement. It was very confidently stated 
a week ago that England would not go into a Con- 
ference at all unless the subject-matter of its delibera- 
tions were strictly limited in advance. We now learn 
that the Foreign Secretary has been obliged to consent 
to the inclusion of this enlarged programme. The Con- 
ference is now to find compensation for three parties 
while the compensation of another is to be arranged 
behind the scenes. When the Conference opens it will 
be seen how impossible it is to rule out all the problems 
which a disturbance of the Berlin settlement opens out. 

To admit at all the theory of ‘‘compensations” is 
very dangerous, for the area out of which such com- 
pensations can be derived is very narrowly limited, 
if Turkish territory is barred. It was of course from 
such a source that in previous treaties compensations 
were found. Now we are given to understand that 
Austria-Hungary is to provide Montenegro and Servia 
with the quid pro quo for the shadowy damages that 
they have sustained by reason of the recent proceed- 
ings. This is to be by revision of Article 29 of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Is Spica to be ceded by Austria to 
Montenegro and is she to be allowed to restore the forti- 


fications on the Austrian frontier, which were ordered . 


by that clause to be destroyed? Even if Austria 
consents, Europe ought not willingly to compensate 
these semi-civilised communities by handing over to 
them portions of territory already well governed which 
cannot benefit by the change. It would, again, be most 
unfair that the question of Greece and Crete should be 
omitted from the consideration of a European Congress 
which compensates Servia. It is a matter that has long 
clamoured for settlement, and if it is not dealt with, 
Greek effervescence will not be restrained? Then 
how can Macedonia be left out of account? If it is 
ignored, then the previous declarations of the Powers 
are so much waste paper. Before Turkey is to be 
“*compensated”’ in her turn the friends of Macedonia 
may reasonably demand some guarantees, and what 
guarantees can be accepted and what real proof is 
there that Turkish administration is to be permanently 


improved? We may hope it will, and trust the effort 
will be made, but those who know the Turk best and 
admire his good qualities know best the difficulties in 
his way. It is an amusing commentary on the sincerity 
of our views on foreign policy that all interest in the 
subject races of Turkey seems to have been swallowed 
up in admiration for the Young Turks. But will this 
go far enough to raise a Turkish loan? Shall we 
‘* sympathise” to the tune of several millions? We 
should like the view of the City on the matter. 

But even so dubious a settlement is only possible 
if Bulgaria refrains from taking advantage of her 
momentary strength by demanding the recognition of 
her independence at the sword’s point, and if the warlike 
fury of Servia is prudently restrained, and if Macedonia 
does not prove too tempting while the Turkish forces 
are still depleted. The Conference does not ensure 
peace, even if the Powers ever get so far. We are 
arranging a comedy, and we can only hope the tragic 
element may not be added later on. It has often been 
found that the safer way is to admit frankly the 
acknowledged facts without calling for the sanction of 
stiff and outworn formularies, and this time we believe 
that such a course would have been both safer and 
more dignified. 


SILLY WOMEN. 


OE or two of the suffragettes are undoubtedly 

clever, they have said a smart thing or two, they 
have readiness of the tongue. This does not suggest 
to us any qualification of the title of this article. It is 
these women’s truest summing up. Weare not inclined 
to see in them the malignant villainy many respectable 
folk deplore. We cannot at all put them on the level 
of monsters of iniquity or dangers to the State. 
Almost we wish we could: they would be so much 
easier to deal with. If a thing hasa certain dimension, 
a body of some substance, you can generally crush 
it. Mosquitoes are much more troublesome to the 
human race than tigers or rhinoceroses. After 
one of these suffragette outbursts, one always 
feels how easy the thing would be if they were only 
men! If a number of men tried to do what Mrs. 
Pethwick-Lawrence’s band tried to do on Tuesday, 
nothing would be wanted but a good supply of physical 
force, and the nuisance would be squashed. But 
what are you to do with a parcel of screaming 
women? One knows this difficulty in private life. 
Nothing is more awkward than to be assaulted by a 
woman. You cannot knock her down; you cannot 
hit and you would be a fool if you tried to persuade. 
What is there for it but to run away? Equally difficult 
is the position for a man whom a lady has insulted. 
He has no remedy. Hecan but fold his cloak around 
him with all the dignity of silence he can command. 
This very thought, that chivalry forbids a man to 
retaliate, and in many circumstances even to defend 
himself, will usually make a lady especially careful not 
to insulta man. It is the woman’s side of chivalry. 
But chivalry is surely for men to practise and women. 
to accept? Put ‘‘ profit by ” for ‘‘ accept” and you 
get precisely the suffragette view of the matter. As 
fellow-men they. claim the right to use violence; as 
women, they claim the right to chivalry. A moment’s 
thought of the position in which they put the police, 
for instance—mere agents who have no option but to 
do what they are told—shows these women’s tactics to 
be mean. \ 

No doubt, as we have said, the best plan in dealing 
with women of this kind is to leave them alone and to 
keep as clear of them as possible. Let them waste 
their charms on the desert air and no harm will come. 
Indeed if these persons restricted themselves to bad lan- 
guage or evil machinations and plottings, we should be 
all for giving them a free hand and a free tongue. After 
all no one need listen to their talk, if he does not 
wish ; and for their plots, nothing would ever come 
of them. The maladroitness of their demonstrations 
in force shows that, long before any deep-hatched 
plot came to fruition, they would tell the police all 
about it, either from the impossibility of not talk- 
ing or to spite one another. So if Miss Pankhurst 


began to emulate, and, as might be expected, excel 
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Mr. Will Thorne, we should be all for free speech. If 
she advised her Amazons to rush the Bank, to blow up 
the two Houses, to burn down Westminster Abbey and 
to S. Paul’s, to hang the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
burn the Bishop of Stepney (he dared to deprecate 
their attempt on Parliament while the noble effort 
was actuallyin process), tokidnap the King and put Mrs. 
Pethwick-Lawrence on the throne with her husband as 
Prince Consort, we should be against taking any notice 
whatever. The crowd would listen, laugh, and turn 
away to the next show, Punch and Judy or cocoa- 
nut shying. The suffragette propaganda is nothing : 
it does not matter a straw whether they do or do not 
propagate their views. If one could only deny them 
publicity, if they did not figure in the papers, if nobody 
talked about them, their precious movement would be 
dropped in a week. There would be no fun in going on 
with it. What would be the good of getting votes if 
they did not bring notoriety ? 

Fearing tolerant disregard more than anything, these 
women are naturally patting themselves on the back 
for doing things which no authorities responsible for 
public order can ignore. On making sure of notoriety 
let them congratulate themselves ; the doings which 
secure this notoriety are damaging, if not fatal, to their 
pretended cause; but that is a small matter. People 
who obstruct the highway, besiege private houses, mob 
public men, force their way into places where they have 
no right, private or public, to enter, of course cannot 
be left alone. They have to be put out of the way, and 
that cannot be done in absolute quietness. So the 
suffragettes get their reward. It is vain to show them 
how they are obstructing their own cause. Force 
may be a very good way to attain your object, if 
you can get force enough; if you cannot, it is the 
worst possible way. You are obviously playing 
into the hands of the enemy by choosing weapons at 
which he is your master. It may always be reasonable 
for men to resort to force ; they may any time be able 
to compel where they cannot persuade. But for women 
it must always be idle. No multitudes of suffragettes 
will ever terrorise, not to speak of compelling, anybody 
to do anything. There is nothing impressive in the 
sight of a few excited women hustling the police, or 
being hustled by them. A woman head down butting 
at a cordon of police may leave a serious impression on 
an unlucky constable’s digestive organs, but on nothing 
else. The suffragette leaders boast that their campaign 
of disorder has sent up the numbers of their organisa- 
tion by leaps and bounds. That is not at all surprising; 
but there is surprising innocence in taking this increase 
of membership as an evidence of public conversion to 
votes for women. Make yourself notorious and you 
will always get imitators and admirers. Few famous 
murderers have been hanged, and none let off, without 
acquiring a considerable following. Pankhurst and Co. 
are able to count their admirers but they are not able 
to count those whom they have alienated. We our- 
selves know of several supporters of women’s suffrage 
who have been alienated by the antics of the suffragettes ; 
and everyone else could say the same. Featherheads 
are always drawn to public names that figure in police- 
courts. The Pankhursts have figured in many scores 
of papers; their faces are almost as well known as 
Marie Lloyd’s or Maud Allan’s. Join their movement 
and some of the reflected glory must fall on you. All 
this excitement and pother has nothing to do with any 
real political movement. The nature of it comes out 
as plain as possible in the bearing of the women left 
in Caxton Hall while the row was going on. 
Every few minutes a breathless messenger rushes 
in to report progress. Something in this way: ‘‘ They 
have now reached the police”, says one frantically. 
Another, hoarse with emotion, ‘‘She is fighting her 
Way every inch”, ‘‘ They have now met”, ‘* She has 
got through”. These excited women were for the 
moment warriors in a great battle ; they felt they were 
playing a tremendous part ; they were making history ; 
the world hung quite breathless on the great issue— 
whether half-a-dozen women would break through a 
cordon of police. Like Homer’s heroes, for the moment 
these ladies were walking on wings. It was much 
finer than the persistent quiet work which carries 
through a political cause. 


| 


We cannot blame Mr. Asquith for keeping away : it 
was absolutely the only species of valour open to him. 
But he ought to have the courage to take this matter 
in hand firmly. He has no right to hand over respon- 
sibility to the House when his next Franchise Bill 
comes on and leave it to the House of Lords to mend 
matters, from his point of view, if the House of 
Commons should graft the enfranchisement of women 
on to his Bill. That would be a politician’s trick, and 
a mean one. A much more excellent way would be to 
pass a Bill providing for a referendum to every adult 
person in the country of both sexes, asking the one 
question: Are you in favour of votes for women? It 
is necessary to know what the feeling of the country 
really is on the question. We do not pretend to know 
what the answer to the referendum would be. Either 
way it would greatly clear the issue. But would Pank- 
hurst and Co. welcome it ? 

We will make one suggestion to the serious and 
reasonable supporters of women’s suffrage, for there are- 
such. Their movement will have no chance until it 
is purged of this suffragette foolery. Before they 
ask for votes they must cleanse their house and con- 
vince the world that they can be trusted to behave: 
decently. For these outbreaks there will have to be: 
some expiation. A striking and picturesque demon-. 
stration is ready to their hand. Let them go in solemn 
procession—barefoot in white sheet and candle—through 
Whitehall to the Parliament House and there in the 
outer Lobby humbly pray of the Speaker forgiveness 
of their silly sisters’ offences. 


LAW AND SMOKE. 


| the discussion on the smoking clauses of the 
Children’s Bill on Tuesday Mr. Balfour said that 
it would have been better if they had never been put 
into the Bill. As the Bill now stands he is right, 
though for a different reason than his. In his opiniow 
it is quite futile for the Legislature to interfere in 
influencing the taste or morals of people whether 
adults or children. The habits of the people cannot 
be formed by legislation, and by legislating against 
smoking the Government were going back to medix- 
valism, when attempts were made to say what should 
be eaten or drunken or worn. When Mr. Balfour 
takes a point of this kind, there is always a good 
deal to be said for it; but in this instance it needs 
considerable qualification. The real objection to the 
Government proposals is that they have cut out most 
of the clauses which ought to be in, if repression: 
were to be tried at all. There was a clause, for 
instance, which imposed a penalty on persons under 
sixteen who were found smoking in a public place, but 
it has now disappeared. Another clause empowered 
policemen or park-keepers to search for and confiscate 
cigarettes or tobacco and other smoking apparatus- 
found on a young person ; and this has gone. Now it 
appears a policeman or park-keeper may take the 
cigarette or pipe out of the young person’s mouth; 
but the young person cannot be punished in any way. 
Very naturally all sorts of fun was made of such a 
provision, and it needs no great wit or humour to 
imagine the absurdities of its results. The stout police- 
man chases the cheeky young person who, when he 
consents to be caught, presents his captor with the 
fag-end of his cigarette, and walks off lighting another 
cigarette in derision. And then we find that if the 
children cannot be punished, the parents also get off 
without responsibility being brought home to them. In 
the original Bill the responsibility of parents was @ 
possibility but hardly more. The child could be fined 
five shillings, but could not be sent to prison if the 
fine were not paid. Now the only way to make 
a parent pay a fine is through his wish to save 
his child from going to prison. In this case he had’ 
no such pressure brought to bear on him. Certainly 
no children ought to be sent to prison for smoking’; 
there is too much imprisonment already for offences. 
that are no crimes when committed by children. 
What we are pointing out is that as there is no penalty 
imposed on the parent, who is one of the really respon+ 
sible parties, the Bill, which professes to be repressive, 
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js defective at a most important place. The other 
wesponsible party is the tobacconist who encourages 
children in smoking by supplying them with the 
means. He is certainly subject to penalties, and if 
there is to be any attempt at all to put down or 
diminish juvenile smoking by legislation, it is clear 
that he cannot be allowed to escape. But he is 
only one of the responsible parties, of whom the 
other is the parent. Neither of them ought to escape 
if there is any ground for the contention, as we believe 
there is, that children ought to be prohibited from 
smoking as far as the law can do it. Mr. Long 
agreed that smoking by children of tender years was an 
abominable practice which ought to be stopped. He 
then attacked the Government for proposing to stop 
it. by harassing traders, interfering with individual 
liberty, and transferring the responsibility of the parents 
to others. If this means that the traders have no 
esponsibility, we demur utterly. It would be abso- 
jutely useless to legislate about smoking if the 
‘ttobacconists were left out of account. Mr. Long 
might as well argue that employers should not be 
fined for employing children under age in factories and 
workshops because primarily parents are responsible if 
their children are sent to work too soon. Whether 
*tobacconists will be able to evade the smoking legis- 
fation more successfully than manufacturers evade the 
Factory Acts, and reduce the Children’s Bill to im- 
potence, is another matter. If they do so then Mr. 
Balfour’s thesis will be proved. The part the tobac- 
conists will play is so evidently important that, if there 
‘is to be any legislation, it would be absurd not to throw 
direct responsibility upon them. Not even the utmost 
insistence on the responsibility of parents would be 
effectual if, while the parents are paying the fines, the 
tobacconists are making the profits. We may say this 
ought ye to have done and not left the other undone. 
And this points to the conclusion that when the Bill 
goes to the House of Lords the Lords ought either to 
weject the cigarette and tobacco clauses altogether, as 
‘being an attempt at useless legislation according to 
Mr. Balfour; or to follow Mr. Long’s suggestion and 
“impose liability on parents but retaining as absolutely 
mecessary the penalties on tobacconists. 

As'to Mr. Balfour’s argument that legislation against 
immorality can only be of use when there is already 
some germ of moral disapproval against the practice 
aimed at, it is very likely true. But this does not 
‘touch the clauses against smoking. There is a very 
general feeling of disapproval of children smoking. It 
as a moral disapproval; not merely like that against 
feminine absurdities in millinery, which is only esthetic. 
We see for ourselves, and doctors produce much 
evidence to show, that smoking by children causes 
mental and physical disease, and therefore what even 
conventionally we agree to call strictly moral deteriora- 
‘tion. Mr. Long abominates juvenile smoking, and 
we all do; so there is the moral germ for legislation 
toacton. Parents have it and tobacconists have it ; 
for if it were not for competition they would not sell 
‘tobacco to children. Children have it, for they used to 
smoke on the sly until with the introduction of the 
cigarette they came to look on tobacco and substitutes 
for tobacco as an addition to their primitive stock of 
lollypops. If legislation has this germ to work on for 
tepressing juvenile smoking, there is as good a priori 
argument for it as in any other instance where legisla- 
‘tion is applied to expand the germ into a fully deve- 
loped ‘moral rule of the community, recognised by 
‘law. We do not leave the germs to take care of 
themselves; we foster them; and morality is more 
easily accepted as morality when there is a law 
at the back of it. Perhaps in a real sense morality 
meeds a change of heart. The child smoker would 
be ideally moral if he threw away his cigarette 
‘voluntarily. Many of us—who knows how many ?— 
‘refrain from picking and stealing, not because we have 
‘worked out a moral code for ourselves, but because we 
are greatly encouraged thereto by laws against theft. 
Evil speaking, lying and slandering are of a peculiarly 
“elusive nature, and legislation might seem most likely 
‘to be impotent against them ; but the laws of libel and 
slander are not altogether-without their practical uses. 
dn theory it is very difficult to say when the morality of 


some should be imposed on others; but this is what 
law generally comes to. It is a moral feeling which 
gives rise to the health laws; and we impose them on 
many who think they ought to do as they like either 
in ignorance or self-will, When we get the moral 
“‘germs” on any subject in a sufficient number of 
people, legislation nowadays usually follows. If it is 
good legisiation, it not only hits particular offenders 
but creates a wider and steadier opinion against what 
the law holds to be a wrong practice. Most people 
like to be on the side of the law; it is more respect- 
able. Legislation against children smoking is therefore 
quite on familiar lines. It is an attempt to put into 
legal form the moral disapprobation of it already 
common. But the essential character of a law is that 
it is compulsory. It is no use passing it unless we are 
prepared to apply compulsion at all necessary points. 
If we cannot make up our minds to this in regard to 
juvenile smoking, the Children’s Bill would be all the 
better with the cigarette and tobacco clauses left out. 


PROGRESS IN CANCER RESEARCH. 


to the figures of the Registrar-General 

for this country in 1906, it appears that of deaths 
of persons who have attained the age of thirty-five, one 
in every eight, in the case of women, and one in every 
eleven, in the case of men, are to be attributed to 
cancer. You can scarcely sit down to dinner, enter a 
*bus, or cross the street, without encountering pre- 
destined victims of the disease. Death, it is true, 
comes to us all, and cancer, as the staff of the 
Imperial Research Fund have already shown, is emi- 
nently a disease of ageing tissues. The increase in the 
average duration of life, and the greater care with which 
causes of mortality are recorded, account to some 
extent for the apparently prodigious severity of cancer 
in this country, but none the less there are few persons 
aware of the investigations now in progress who do not 
await their results with a poignant interest. 

The Third Scientific Report, published a few days 
ago by the authority of the executive committee of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, is a fine record of 
steady and far-reaching work. Dr. Bashford and his 
colleagues, from the beginning, decided to pursue the 
inquiry on the broadest lines and to investigate the 
natural history of the disease from every possible point 
of view. Their experimental method has now been 
brought to great perfection, and we rejoice to notice 
that by recording every detail, and by freely distributing 
their culture stages to other workers, they have made 
it possible for their own experiments to be repeated and 
their own conclusions sifted, tested and scrutinised by 
other workers. There is no trace of any attempt to 
““corner”’ methods or results, to avoid anticipation or 
criticism ; the progress of the inquiry, its successes 
and failures are an imperial gift to other workers in the 
interests of mankind. 

The authors of the report disclaim the setting forth 
of any far-reaching general conclusions at this stage, 
and, following them, we shall select only a few of the 
approximate results which serve to show how a cordon 
of inquiry is being drawn round the disease. It is 
becoming unlikely that inheritance or even inherited 
predisposition play a part in the incidence of cancer. 
The frequency of the disease as a cause of death is so 
great that few large families can escape, and this 
circumstance has given rise to the rash conclusion that, 
because cases have occurred amongst'a patient’s kins- 
men, there was a family disposition or inheritance. 
Experiments have been made with many generations of 
short-lived cancerous mice, and it has been found that 
the worst possible family history appears to bring with 
it no greater susceptibility to the disease. 

The well-supported suggestion that cancer is due to 
the presence of some congenital or embryonic vestige 
of tissue is also being undermined. In the Second 
Scientific Report attention was called to the association 
of cancer with peculiar and very different forms of 
irritation, and to the impossibility of reconciling this 
fact with a congenital origin in all cases. The Third 
Report contains many important facts bearing in the 
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same direction. Cancer of the skin of the abdomen, 
for instance, is practically unknown in the case of 
Europeans, but is common in Kashmir, and the natives 
of Kashmir habitually irritate the skin of that part of the 
body by wearing a charcoal oven round the waist. Cancer 
in the floor of the mouth is rare in European women, 
but is common in India and Ceylon, where women chew 
betel-nut and keep a plug in the cheek at the point 
where the cancer starts. In needlewomen cancer 
frequently develops in the fingers at the site of 
constant puncturing by the needle. Unless there is 
a distribution of embryonic vestiges almost uniformly 
over the surface of the body, it is difficult to reconcile 
the embryonic theory with these coincidences between 
cancer and points of irritation. 

Histologists will regret that the further investiga- 
tions of the committee do not corroborate the fascina- 
ting theory propounded by Farmer and Moore that 
certain peculiar nuclear changes akin to those in repro- 
ductive tissues are an essential feature of malignant 
growths. The theory seemed at one time to provide 
not only a method of diagnosing between benign and 
malignant tumours, but an illuminating explanation of 
the nature and properties of the disease. The observa- 
tions and the theory gave a great stimulus to cancer 
research, but their validity has now been destroyed. 

Perhaps the most important result is the growth of 
the evidence against cancer being due to infection by a 
specificorganism. It is at least certain that if it be due 
to an infective organism, no analogy exists between it 
and that of any known infective disease. Experimental 
transference can be brought about only by the implan- 
tation of living cells, and is limited to animals of the 
same species as that in which the primary growth 
started. Many other peculiarities seem to show the 
biological identity of cancerous tissue and the tissues of 
the living hosts affected. The conditions are extremely 
unlike those of cases in which the germ of a disease is 
taken from a sick animal and placed ina healthy animal, 
and extremely like those where attempts are made to 
graft a piece of the living tissue of one animal on to the 
body of another animal. Cancer has now been found 
throughout the whole vertebrate series, but in every 
case the cancerous tissue of a particular species retains 
many of the structural and physiological properties of 
the healthy tissues of that species, whilst within a 
species, tissues which have become cancerous retain 
characters corresponding to those which distinguish the 
several normal tissues from one another. 

The cancer inquiry, then, is narrowing the possibili- 
ties of view as to the essential nature of the disease, 
and therefore of its mode of onset, its course and treat- 
ment, and is providing a vast body of fact against 
which every new hypothesis that may be suggested can 
be measured. But is it leading directly towards treat- 
ment? The authors are most careful to give warnings 
against the premature application to man of results 
obtained from the investigation of inoculated cancer in 
mice. They think it fairly certain, however, that the 
remedy is not to be sought on the lines of anti-toxic 
sera, as these apply to specific organisms totally different 
in their nature from the manifestations of cancer. The 
results point towards the possibility of being able to 
control the growth of cancer, and by following up. the 
mechanism by which mice can be rendered artificially 
resistant, learning to imitate and reinforce the processes 
of natural cure. We have every reason to congratulate 
the authorities of the Imperial Research Fund on the 
steady and important progress that they are making. 


THE CITY. 


‘Ts Stock Exchange has done its best to make 
amends for the foolish and hysterical exhibition 
it made of itself last week. Not even that mythical 
personage ‘‘the oldest inhabitant” of Capel Court 
can recall anything like the events of the eight days 
Monday the 5th to Monday the 12th of October. On 
Monday, sth, ‘‘ The Times” published the news, 
accompanied by a very cross leader, and Kaffir prices 


I or 2 per cent. .In the afternoon even this small 
decline was recovered, and the brokers told their 
clients that the scare was all nonsense and that they 
should not dream of selling. On Tuesday the débAcle 
began, for it was quite evident that some big operators 
in Berlin, Paris, and London were selling. The 
brokers said to nervous clients, ‘‘ Don’t sell on a 
flat day”. But Wednesday was still flatter, and the 
more nervous clients insisted on cutting their losses, 
Thursday was blacker and flatter than Wednesday, 
and Friday was the mad jettison of valuable goods 
out of a sinking ship at any cost. After the House 
closed on Friday afternoon, a sudden turn was given 
to the market by some mysterious hands, for in the 


_ street both Kaffirs and Americans rose quickly and 


easily. lt was clear that either some good news had 
arrived or that big people were buying at the panic 
prices. On Saturday morning complete sanity of mind 
was recovered and prices continued to rise. On Monday 
the 12th it became evident that there had been a great 
deal of ‘‘ short” selling, and the ‘‘ bears” began to 
tumble over one another in their anxiety to cover. As 
Monday was the mining carry-over, this was extremely 
lucky for the account; or otherwise the differences 
would have been tremendous. Since the settlement 
prices have been rising so rapidly that they are 
almost where they were before Bulgaria declared its 
independence and the Austrian Emperor surprised the 
world by his breach of the Treaty of Berlin. Modder- 
fonteins are the best measure of the wild events of the 
week ; before the scare they stood at 113 ; on Friday 
the oth they fell to st ; on Thursday the 15th they were 
back to 10;;}. Antofagastas were put down 11 points, 
from 140 to 129, and have since recovered to 136. 

We gave our opinion at the time of the panic that 
war was out of the question, and we still think so, 
The people who believed in peace with sufficient con- 
viction to buy on Thursday and Friday, the 8th and 
gth, must have been rewarded by a rich and speedy 
harvest. The recovery in South Africans has been 
perhaps rather too rapid, and there will undoubtedly be 
another reaction shortly, whether due to politics or the 
technical condition of the market. There really does 
not appear to be any material for the scaremonger to 
work on at present, and even the evening papers find 
it hard to knock up a good placard out of the present 
situation. Now that the hysterics are over, people are 
beginning to ask one another, Who’s going to fight 
whom, and what about? Still, a careless shot, an 
inflammatory speech, or an insulting article, is some- 
times in the East the match that starts the blaze; and 
speculators for the rise would do well to be content 
with reasonable profits. They will have another 
chance of buying back before the year is out ; 
though we are convinced that towards Christ- 
mas and after the New Year there will be some very 
satisfactory developments in Kaffirs. Consolidated 
Goldfields at 5 seem to us too high, unless the directors 
are going suddenly to leap from 12 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. dividend. Amongst the cheap South African- 
shares Boksburg at r1s. is one of the best: it is one of 
the Farrar group, and financiers who have lent the 
company money have the call of the unissued shares at 
25s. They, and they are pretty knowing ones, wilt 
want to exercise that call soon. The Boksburg claims 
are between the East Rand and the Apex; and the 
results of boring give some assays of gold as high as 
27 cwt. per ton, very high for the Rand. City Deep, 
Rand Collieries, and Witwatersrand Township, the 
latter particularly, are good purchases. Witwatersrand 
Townships have paid a dividend of 25 per cent. for some 
years, and their price is round about 2: it has been 8, 
and even higher. 

The Argentine railway market shows signs of at 
last recovering from a stagnation which was due to 
issues of capital and not to declining traffics. It is 
getting to be known that the prosperity of Argentina is 
greater than ever. The wheat crop for the coming 
year cannot exactly be said to be safe; but it is nearly 
so, and is any way in a better position than the crop 
this time last year. In another fortnight it will be safe, 
and of course will be a larger crop than the past year, 
as much more land is sown. The increase of traffics 
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dimensions. The shares are rising, and will continue 
to do so: even sluggish Rosarios are beginning to 
move. Despite the bad report and the bearish speech 
of the chairman, the shares of the United Railways of 
the Havana continue to rise: its 4 per cent. debentures 
at 80 are an excellent investment. 

Subscriptions are invited for £100,000 4} per cent. 
First Mortgage Debentures by the Chillagoe Railway 
and Mines, Limited, at £95 10s. per cent. ; £1,000,000 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 3} per cent. 
Debenture Stock at £096 per cent., and £700,000 
Swansea Harbour 4 per cent. (‘‘ A”) Stock at £98 10s. 


INSURANCE: BONUS SYSTEMS. 


fade recently nearly all the policies issued by the 

American life offices received bonuses only at the 
end of a tontine period, which was most frequently 
twenty years. Only those policyholders who survived 
the tontine period shared in the surplus: now the 
American life offices, in conformity with the laws of the 
State of New York, declare bonuses annually. Neither 
of these two methods seems to us the best; we prefer 
the system, which is generally adopted by English and 
Scottish companies, of declaring bonuses every five 
years. In the majority of cases it is better for a policy- 
holder to take his share of the profits in the form of an ad- 
dition to the sum assured. A man can usually manage 
to pay in future years the same premium that he starts 
with, and to increase the sum assured under the policy 
is normally the most suitable plan. If, however, a 
policyholder thinks that the original sum assured, say 
£1,000, is sufficient for his purpose, an annual cash 
bonus has distinct attractions. 

The valuation returns of the Equitable of the United 
States show that the cash dividend on a whole life 
policy effected at age thirty, and that has been ten 
years in force, is gs. 3d. for each £100 assured. The 
present rate of premium charged for such a policy is 
42 8s. ad., from which it appears that an annual bonus is 
an excellent plan of reducing the amount of the premium 
payable on a policy. Incidentally, we are very glad to 
see that the bonuses declared by the American Equit- 
able for last year show very substantial increases when 
compared with the bonuses given at previous vaiuations. 
This improvement is only what we expected and fore- 
told, but it is larger than we anticipated it would be. 

With quinquennial valuations it is equally possible to 
use the bonuses in reduction of premiums: the premiums 
can be reduced by a small amount throughout the whole 
future duration of the policy, or by a relatively large 
amount for the next five years. The declaration of 
bonuses at quinquennial intervals tends to eliminate the 
fluctuations in the rate of bonus likely to occur with 
annual valuations. If in any year the market prices of 
securities fall considerably the surplus is apt to be 
diminished, and a disappointing decrease in the rate of 
bonus is the result. If the prices of securities go up, 
and if a company revalues its securities every year, 
there may sometimes be a substantial increase in the 
tate of bonus. These variations, sometimes down and 
sometimes up, are much less satisfactory than the more 
uniform results of a quinquennial valuation. 

Apart from the increased cost of annual valuations 
and of sending out bonus notices every year, quin- 
quennial distribution enables the companies to retain in 
hand money which would otherwise be paid away and 
to earn compound interest upon it, with the result that 
4 quinquennial bonus is more than five times as much 
as the annual bonus. As individual policyholders do 
not earn compound interest on their money it is just as 
well that it should be earned for them. ’ 

This fact suggests a caution as to comparing the 
bonus results of different companies. When, for 
instance, the American life offices gave no bonuses 
except to those who survived for twenty years after 
commencing assurance, it was entirely inappropriate to 
compare the bonuses e end of that period with an 
English or Scottish policy that had been in force for 
twenty years and received bonuses quinquennially. 
Apart from the fact that many policyholders in the 
American: offices paid extra in order to share in the 
Profits and died before the time for profit-sharing 


arrived, these companies accumulated their surplus at 
compound interest for twenty years, while the British 
offices accumulated their profits for only five years. 
Now the case is reversed. Five times the annual bonus 
of an American office may be less than the quinquennial 
bonus of an English office, and yet be as good or better. 
Thus, as compared with English and Scottish com- 
panies, the plan formerly adopted by the New York 
offices gave the latter an advantage when a comparison 
between the two was made on a natural though super- 
ficial basis. Now, when the annual bonuses of American 
companies are compared with the quinquennial bonuses 
of British offices, the New York companies are at a 
disadvantage unless this difference between the distribu- 
tion periods is taken into account. All these con- 
siderations serve to show that comparisons among 
bonus results, though of much importance in the selec- 
tion of a policy, present many pitfalls for the unwary. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF BRIDGE. 


- ) Shot the abuse argue not against the use” is 

a sound maxim, as applicable to the game of 
bridge as to any other habit or amusement. The abuses 
of bridge-playing are so obvious as to require very few 
words. Bridge has given the final blow to the obso- 
lescent art of conversation. This is a pity, for though 
it is very well for people past middle age, who have 
discussed everything and whose interest in the future is 
limited, to take refuge in cards, it is a bad thing for 
young people not to know how to talk. There is an 
ugly rush to the card-table after dinner, and the modern 
young person can barely be brought to pretend atten- 
tion to any subject of discussion, except leads and 
declarations and discards. It is also notorious that a 
great many women, young and old, lose far more at 
bridge than they can afford. Their male paymasters, 
however, must have put their feet down lately; for 
threepenny points are not so fashionable as they were, 
and pennies have been pretty generally reduced to half- 
pennies and even farthings, under some mumbled jocu- 
larity about ‘‘ the hard times”, or the slump in the City. 
The rapidly growing popularity of auction-bridge makes 
this reduction of points all the more necessary, because 
the auction is much more of a gamble, and almost 
doubles the risk, particularly to an inexperienced player. 
As the penalty is fifty points for every trick below the 
number undertaken to be made, and as this penalty 
may be doubled, the dealer can quite well lose three or 
four hundred points above the line in a single hand. 
Those who understand auction-bridge—they are not 
many as yet—generally play half their ordinary points. 
The worst abuse of bridge is to our mind the playing 
of an afternoon, unless it is wet or foggy. To seea 
lot of idlers wasting glorious hours of sunshine in a 
stuffy room round a green table has always been for 
our eyes a sorry spectacle, whether at Monte Carlo or 
in Dover Street. These are the well-known abuses of 
bridge, which have been often enough exposed. But 
no one has drawn attention, so far as we know, to the 
serious use of bridge in forming the mind of the young. 
If we were asked to name the qualities most conducive 
to success, at the bar, on the Stock Exchange, or in 
commerce, we should say concentration, the habit of 
rapid calculation, and the power of drawing inferences. 
These are precisely the mental processes which bridge 
develops, or ought to develop. Take concentration, 
for instance : how important a thing it is for men and 
women, and how rare! Pascal goes so far as to say 
that ‘‘ nearly all the evils of life come from not being 
able to sit still in a room ”—de la le jeu, le vin, les 
femmes. And yet how very few women can sit quietly 
in a room for an hour with their attention fixed on any 
subject ! All the tearing about in motors, dashing in 
and out of shops, calling on countless acquaintances, is 
oe by the feminine incapacity to concentrate the 
mind. 

Now, we defy anybody to play bridge (except in 
a fashion which ends in a social boycott) without con- 
centration. There is a cigar-and-ash-holder exhibited 
in the shops with a mechanical device in the centre for 
indicating the declaration. You press a spring, and 
‘*no trumps” or ‘‘ spades”, as the case may be, jumps 
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up in the middle. of the tray. A player who requires 
an indicator at his elbow to remind him of what trumps 
are is likely to lose a good deal of money and popularity. 
The inattention of men is not quite so common as that of 
women, and springs from a more respectable cause— 
they are thinking of things more important than cards. 
Still, it is common enough, and explains why so many 
clever men play bridge so badly ; they are thinking of 
their law, or their politics, or their speculations. In 
so far as bridge corrects this habit of absentmindedness, 
takes a man away from his daily routine, and forces him 
to attend to the business of the moment, however 
intrinsically trifling, it is a valuable discipline. Then 
there is the habit of quick counting necessary to a good 
bridge player. The science of arithmetic is the science 
of life. It is not taught at our public schools or 
universities ; but the Germans have it, which is the 
reason they so often beat us in trade, an affair of rapid 
and decisive mental calculations. Counting the cards 
as they fall may seem a little thing, but it is the 
beginning, the elementary form of mental arithmetic. 
No doubt but that Bidder, the calculating boy of early 
Victorian days, would have been a first-rate bridger. 
The power of drawing inferences from the action of 
others is not merely much in life; it is everything. 
Mr. Dalton has told us so clearly how we ought to 
draw inferences at bridge that nothing remains for our 
readers but to try to follow his precepts. Other 
moral qualities are fostered by bridge, such as patience, 
and the power of postponing an immediate to an 
ultimate advantage. The player who passes trick after 
trick to his adversary, biding his time, that he may 
bring in his established suit, is a copy of the successful 
gamester in life. ‘‘ Next to the power of seizing an 
opportunity”’, says Disraeli in one of his romances, 
‘*is the power of foregoing an advantage.” Thus it 
will be seen that bridge is a form of mental and moral 
training, and is not the mere waste of time that the 
non-cardplaying animal imagines. 


**LADY EPPING’S LAWSUIT.” 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


R. HUBERT HENRY DAVIES has here an 
: admirable theme, and has made of it a play that 
is likely to succeed, but not nearly so delightful a play 
as might have been. The hero, Mr. Paul Hughes, 
is a young married man whose first play has just been 
produced and made a tremendous hit. The heroine 
is Lady Epping, a pretty ‘‘allumeuse”, sharp-witted, 
quite without conscience, and author of several un- 
finished and very feeble plays. She is a confirmed 
‘*lion-hunter ”’"—a term which, by the way, is rather a 
foolish one, as applied to ladies of great position, since 
the lions are always so very ready and even anxious to 
be caught. Lady Epping catches Mr. Hughes before 
anyone else. His play has hardly been running for a 
week before he (and his wife) are staying as members 
of a big party at her house in the country. You see, 
then, the richness of the possibilities. In more than 
one of his stories Mr. Henry James has touched, with a 
master hand, the comedy that lies in the situation of an 
artist in fresh contact with the aristocracy. But he has 
only touched it; and, so far as I remember, no play- 
wright has ever touched it at all. For a play the theme 
is as new as it is good; and the special basis which 
Mr. Davies has chosen could not be stronger. I can 
imagine a lovely structure arising from that basis—Mr. 
Hughes, as an ambitious man, valuing Lady Epping’s 
favour as a more solid mark of his success than any 
number of favourable press-cuttings ; Mr. Hughes, as a 
man of artistic perception, keenly admiring the aspect 
and manner of the people among whom he has alighted 
—that so much brighter and more handsome aspect of 
men and women alike, that so much more frank and free 
and gracious manner, than he has found among the people 
of his own sort ; Mr. Hughes a little shy, but carrying it 
off quite well, in his inward exhilaration ; Mrs. Hughes 
thoroughly uncomfortable, not because she could not 
(as being a woman) adapt herself more easily and 
thoroughly than her husband to the new milieu, but 
b2cause no one there would notice whether she adapted 


herself or not, all eyes being fixed on the man by con- 
nexion with whom she happens to be there. And then, 
suddenly, let Mr. Hughes’ delight in his hostess as 
hostess give place (as it does in Mr. Davies’ play) to a 
more tumultuous feeling, when it dawns on him that 
such a feeling would not be discouraged. Let Lad 
Epping lead him on (as she does) partly because it 
amuses her, and partly because she would like to use 
him as collaborator in a play. When she proposes 
collaboration, let the artist awake in Mr. Hughes—the 
serious and fastidious artist, horrified by the notion of 
mixing up his own work with anyone else’s—especially 
with that of a shallow and helpless little amateur who 
couldn’t begin to understand what his work meant to 
him. What would happen then? Would his innate 
love of his art, and his sense of duty to it—coupled, let 
us say, with his ingrained fondness for his wife, and his 
sense of duty to Aer—be overcome by his infatuation for 
Lady Epping, and his delight in the new world that 
she has opened to him, his delight in all that she stands 
for? Which love would triumph in the end—the 
sacred or the profane? It is an open question ; and it 
is a question well worth an answer ; and in the forming 
of that answer Mr. Davies might have written a great 
little comedy. 

But he forms no answer. And, indeed, to the ques- 
tion as posed by him no answer need be formed. It is 
hard to imagine how, having conceived so good a basis 
for a play about the effect of social excitement on an 
artist, he could have chosen not to make the artist the 
principal figure, and have chosen to make the artist no 
artist at all, but merely a nincompoop. I finda possible 
explanation in the conjecture that the play was com- 
missioned by Miss Mary Moore, and that Mr. Davies 
therefore concentrated his powers on the part of Lady 
Epping. He has drawn the character very ingeniously 
and well. But Mr. Hughes, not she, is the character 
who really matters to us. She is important only in 
her effect on Mr. Hughes. I hazard a further con- 
jecture ; which is that Mr. Davies, having been 
served so well in ‘‘ The Mollusc ” by Mr. Sam Sothern, 
thought it would be well to stick to that clever 
actor for ‘‘ Lady Epping’s Lawsuit”. Mr. Sothern 
excels in the impersonation of gentlemen with neither 
brains nor character. I have no doubt he would like to 
play other parts, just as his father must have grown 
tired of playing Lord Dundreary ; and I have no doubt 
he would play them excellently. But once an actor is 
identified with any particular kind of part, it is hard for 
him to escape. AndI suggest that Mr. Davies made 
Hughes a fool because he wanted Mr. Sothern to have 
the principal man’s part. The result, as Mr. Davies 
might have foreseen, is destructive. We cannot imagine 
Hughes as capable of a better play than Lady Epping. 
We cannot imagine him as having achieved anything 
that could possibly win him fame and launch him into 
fashion, and we cannot imagine a clever woman like 
Lady Epping being able to stand a moment’s flirta- 
tion with him. And even if we could believe in 
the flirtation as a queer whim on the lady’s part, 
it would not be interesting because it could have 
no dramatic significance: Hughes, having no possible 
artistic faculties to cheapen by social pre-occupation, 
has obviously nothing to lose by it. Perhaps Mr. 
Davies did foresee that by making Hughes a nullity he 
was destroying all chance of a good comedy. For he 
strikes from the outset the note of farce. The first 
character to appear is a lady-journalist whom Hughes 
has invited to come and interview him in the house to 


‘which he has been invited as a stranger. Wholly 


farcical, too, is the play’s turning-point. One of the 
scenarios evolved by Lady Epping, and revealed to 
Mr. Hughes, is as follows. A married woman has been 
flirting with an unmarried man. Her husband is 
jealous. For some reason she visits the unmarried 
man in his flat. The husband is heard coming up- 
stairs. She hides behind a curtain. So far the 
scenario. Hearing that these conjunctions occur in 
Mr. Hughes’ forthcoming play, she determines to 
go to law; and the trial of the law-suit occupies 
the last act. There is a comic judge, who wears scarlet 
robes, and is an intimate friend of Lady Effington, with: 
whom he carries on affable conversation from the 
bench ; and the rest of the proceedings are pitched in a 
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similar key of fantasy. This kind of fun does not much 
amuse me. Upon so definite and familiar a thing as a 
law-court fantasy cannot be grafted well. Let the law- 
courts be satirised, through exaggeration, by all means. 
The trial scene in ‘‘ Pickwick” is great fun. It is funny 
because of its solid basis of truth. But satire of a thing 
imagined by the satirist is never stimulating. 

Lately I was defending Mr. Barrie against Mr. 
Massingham’s anger that he had chosen to write 
‘* What Every Woman Knows” as a fantastic comedy, 
and not as a realistic comedy. And I traced Mr. 
‘Massingham’s anger to his serious interest in the raw 
material of the play—politics. And I pointed out that 
there was no reason why politics should not be treated 
lightly, and that an artist had always a right to choose 
his own mode of treatment. Yet here am I blaming 
Mr. Davies for writing a fantastic farce, instead of a 
realistic comedy about an artist. Is this because I am 
seriously interested in artists, just as Mr. Massingham 
is in politicians? Have I fallen into the very pit-fall 
from which I tried to rescue Mr. Massingham? No. 
‘Let there be farces about artists, by all means. But it 
is not the less a pity that Mr. Davies did not choose to 
make a comedy of ‘‘ Lady Epping’s Lawsuit”. A 
dramatist has the right to choose .his own mode ; but 
let him see that it zs his own mode. Fantastic comedy 
is the mode most natural to Mr. Barrie. To Mr. 
Davies comedy, and not fantastic farce, is the most 
natural mode. His gift is of quiet, keen, minute, 
‘humorous observation—the gift that he used to so 
wery.exquisite effect in ‘‘ The Mollusc ”. 


THE MILL. 


HI ALF-way down the slope of the Forest Ridge, 
among the blackened stubs of burnt heather, 
samong peat and silver sand and heaps of sandstone 
chips thrown out of little quarry-holes, begins a narrow 
‘tongue of green that winds down in a fold of the hill 
towards the valley ground. Between the fern and 
theath which flank its course and the sundew and 
-cotton-grass of its wet hollows there is a fringe of 
middle ground where the autumn gentian blooms, the 
rare blue that seems almost a fairy flower, coming so 
quickly at the far end of the summer and so soon gone 
with hardly a trace left behind. Near the bottom of 
the hill the green bog holds the water like a sponge, 
and presently, from two or three clear well-holes in the 
peat, the first trickle of a stream begins to work its 
way through the bogbean and the asphodel. A mile 
further down the valley the source has grown to a 
little yellow brook, twisting through alder copses in 
curves and returns which sometimes almost touch 
elbows, its current almost imperceptible, and half 
choked at every bend with drifted litter of dead twigs 
and leaves. Another mile and the stream has reached 
the honour of its first bridge—a bare plank and rail ; 
and here the wayfarer, leaning on the willow bough 
nailed from tree to tree to watch a little trout fanning 
in mid-stream where a misty pencil of sunlight slants 
through the clayey pool, may hear the thudding of a 
mill-wheel not far down the valley before him. The 
-slow-eddying brook, only a good stride across, seems 
‘far too young in its course to be set to tasks : ‘‘ power”, 
in the modern engineer’s sense, is hardly to be thought 
-of in connexion with this little channel, pouring its 
inch-deep rapids over gravel-beds from pool to pool 
vunder the sallow-roots. But before it has wound 
another furlong the valley widens suddenly to a green 
-combe, enclosed on one side by bluffs of sandstone 
rock and on the other by steep woods of holly. and 
yew ; and at the end of the clearing stands the white 
mill-house, with the water plashing and drumming 
-down the overshot wheel. 

The way in which the brook has been made to afford 
its power does no violence to the placid genius of its 
course. Sometwo hundred years ago, ina very leisurely 
manner, as we may guess, and with very little noise or 
-stir, a dam of earth was built across the lower end of 
the combe, and a pool of about three acres made to give 
.a head of water to a narrow sluice-gate and the hatch 
which led to the massive timber wheel. Save that the 
«wheel is now a modern affair, its spokes and floats and 


ties all of iron, the mill has hardly suffered a change 
since the day when it first began to grind. The hatch 
and the little lasher by which the overflow from the pool 
finds its way into the brook again when the wheel is 
still, are of ancient wood and stone, shaggy with moss 
and water-weeds. The door-head wi*h its rude mould- 
ing, the delicate light and shade of the fish-scale pattern 
of the gables faced with chipped and rounded slates, the 
lichen-painted tiling of the roof that sinks in wavy 
hollows from rafter to rafter, are all the more beautiful 
for the work which they have done. But for a little 
owdering of grey on an ivy-clump near the door, there 
is no sign of any dust or dirt about the business ; the 
wash of the sluice and the slow rumble of the gear 
are altogether musical and lulling sounds ; the pool, 
the source of power, has lost the last remnant of 
suggestion of artifice in its making, and with its water- 
lilies and deep reed-beds where the swans sail and the 
kingfisher darts is a piece of established quietude 
which can hardly be thought of as concerned with any 
but the contemplative life. Even within the millhouse, 
while the wheel is going and the dusty floors vibrate 
to the running of the ponderous wooden gear, there 
is no impression of brute force at work: the pulse of 
the machine keeps time with nature’s beat, and need 
not disturb the reflections of a contemplative man. 
The great beam, like the mast of a three-decker, which 
rises through the lower floor, trundles round with a 
motion that is almost slumbrous ; the main‘bevel-wheel 
which it carries—the apple-wood cogs defying seventy 
years’ wear, intact but for a few teeth replaced by 
degenerate oak—distributes the power so that the 
smallest pinions spin at a rate conformable with human 
senses, not with the ghastly invisible speed of modern 
enginery. The wheat stones, each with its jigging 
hopper feeding the slipping stream of grain towards 
the centre, will outlast the men they grind for. They 
have a character and history of their own ; they once 
worked in the old county gaol, and were brought here 
when it was rebuilt half a century ago. 

To a large-minded man the noises of the running 
wheel are a-sort of concerted music with pleasant con- 
cords of bass and treble; but if they should grow 
troublesome to a fastidious ear—and there are those 
who are broken to street-traffic yet cannot sleep within 
the sound of the sea—there is no great likelihood, in 
these slack years, of their being a burden for long. 
The wheel works but short spells now before the hatch 
goes down, and the clack and rumble of the gear ceases 
in a hush of murmuring, dripping water. 

The miller is a man who has been largely fashioned, 
it would appear, by the influences of the wheel and the 
stream. He is placid, with a level repose like that of 
the upper pool; he can no more be strenuous than an 
osier can be in swaying, or a ripple that wavers and 
lengthens behind a swan’s track ; but he has a fund of 
effectual force in control, like the still weight of water 
that leans against the dam, ready to move the whole 
train of the machine at a touch of the hatch-lever. If 
there goes with this serene cast of character a too easy 
hold on the handles of time and chance, an indolence 
which keeps the business always on a ticklish balance 
of profit and loss, these are defects which we may 
yet find useful as correctives. It is something, after 
all, to keep the wheel going for forty years, and to 
have time to saunter up to the village in mornings ; 
to follow the birds and beasts of the river-valley with 
uncommon knowledge ; to make hazel rods and lay-lines 
for the boys and direct their attempts on the legendary 
three-pounder of the lower pool ; to lean, with pipe 
extinct, over the railing of the foot-bridge and watch the 
sliding water with contemplation which now and again 
translates itself into speech a good deal beyond the 
common measure both in sense and sound. The falling- 
off of the mill’s trade is met with the true philosopher's 
equipoise, the shifting of personal ballast to trim the 
altered scheme of things. The stones do not run, 
perhaps, for half the time which they did twenty years 
ago; instead of the waggon-team which once drew the 
corn-sacks under his pulley-beam, too often a farm cart 
brings the poor refuse of a bad harvest to make into 
meal for pigs and poultry: but then, the slackening 
business fits in very well with the increase of years and 
a certain portliness in getting about the ladders ; and if 
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the wheel is idle for longer and longer spells, there is 
not so much need for managing the pool and keeping 
up a head of water at the sluice. The water is ‘‘ going 
away ”, the miller will tell you : with causes, like a wise 
man, he is much too wary to meddle; but the lessened 
volume of the stream is a fact as little open to question 
as the delinquencies of American flour. Sometimes in 
summer drought the dwindling flow fails him altogether, 
and then the corn has to be sent to his neighbour 
Harnden at Clipsfold, two miles down the stream. At 
Harnden’s they have an auxiliary, a steam engine of an 
ancient beam pattern, with a cylinder like a vat and 
a fifteen-foot fly-wheel, at most seasons a mass of 
grime and rust, almost roped fast, one would think, 
by cobwebs. Seventy years she’s been in, says the 
miller ; the boiler won't be so old as that—she was put in 
in ’eighty, he recollects. They does a good bit of work 
with her when they’re short of water round here. No; 
he wouldn’t care to have an engine himself; he was 
never used to that sort of tackle. And it seems likely 
there'll be about enough water to last his time, with 
work so short. Harnden, he was used to her, and he 
didn’t blame him; not but what he might hold up the 
water a bit more. . . . Clearly, the new invention is, 
with all allowances made, a ground of difference be- 
tween friends. On an autumn evening when summer 
drought has broken up, the passer-by may see the miller 
at his door, meditating the level of the pool and giving 
a look to the meaning of the sky beyond the outline of 
the Ridge. He knows that the grey fringes of the 
coming rain, dimming the crest of the dark moor, 
signify the life of the mill ; he does not think, perhaps, 
that the whole slope of the hillside, the concave sweep 
of the moorland on this side of the watershed, with 
every trickle of peat-water through the bogs and every 
drop of dew sliding down the bracken-stems, falling and 
converging this way to turn his wheel, a gathering of 
forces silent, perfectly innocuous, without waste pro- 
duct or the least annoyance of men’s minds or bodies, 
is the servant of his ancient trade. His thoughts, as he 
watches the first splashes on the old millstone which 
serves for his doorstep, may not go beyond a cheerful 
forecast of a night of pouring rain; it is left for 
others to see, if they will, something of the profitable 
character formed by the handling of these large sources 
and harmless powers. 


MUSIC IN VENICE. 
By ARTHUR SyMoNs. 


HE music in Venice which is most often heard is the 
harsh songs of the gondoliers ; next the serenatas 

at night, and lastly the military bands in the Piazza. 
The songs are of a few words, with a small tune ; they 
are improvisations on folk-songs ; they are the love of 
the people; the people can only express the deepest 
part of their heart in these monotonous, slow, wailing 
strains gathered out of the past. The music is fine, 
languid and melancholy, and poignant, with melodies 


full of tears and pain, and lamentations on the sea, in the | 


boat, or by the hearth at home. 
song, she is the earth’s lyric voice, the vox populi. 

The band has immense vigour anda pair of drums 
with an infinite number of ‘brass’ instruments. They 
play with bangs and-outburst, and théy play the music 
chosen by them with discretion. é 
above all Boito, who is immensely and deservedly 
popular. What vivid, resonant and romantic strains, 
what a gay and rattling Mephistopheles with his sharp 
music in a jigging measure! The music spreads out 
broadly, the musicians heightened with it, and cries 
and praises go up to the sky with a triumphant 
acclamation. What colour, variety, with melody 
and harmony, in this brilliant and boisterous music ! 
Patriotic songs are also popular and heroic chansons. 

Every evening, as night approaches, the sound of 
singing at a great distance is heard across the water. 
It comes nearer and a gondola is seen, floating with 
the tide, decorated with Chinese lanterns, and carrying 
one or two men and women. Their voices are high 
and low, sometimes speech, and they sing what may be 
improvisations on folk-tunes, with lovely melodies of a 


Venice is the city of | 


Pergolesi, Wagner, 


peculiar kind. The notes go very swiftly, then stop 
abruptly, on the highest, and chant a few solemn 
phrases like ahymn. The gaiety of these cadences is 
almost incredible, and the singers can hardly follow the 
escaping tone. I remember a beautiful one, really no 
more than a rattling jig, but sung with conviction, that 
had a passage which went in one breath to this effect: 
Latata tata tata tatatata tatatata tata. The 
women have for the most part deep, rough voices, 
with passionate mocking and unquiet rhythm, and 
coming out of the calm and peace of the night they seem 
to express that melancholy which is hidden in the heart of 
Venice. Poignant, passionate songs, you tell some of 
the secrets of these narrow calles and canals and of the 
houses hidden away at the end of narrow lanes, sudden 
splendour among slums. Songs of Venice, poignant, 
passionate, melancholy and gay songs of Venice, what 
is really your meaning, what lies under the beauty of 
your melodies ? 

At times a vast barge, known as a gallegiante, floats 
down the Grand Canal and across the lagune, with the 
same Chinese lanterns and more voices. It is a 
serenata, and all the gondolas precede and follow, each 
gliding exactly in front of another, in order to get 


| nearer to the boat of song. Nothing is more beautiful 


than this floating barge illuminated with many soft 
colours, and the gondolas gliding, gliding, pushing 
forward, inextricably mixed. The gondoliers’ hoarse 
shouting comes violently through the music. Their 
harsh, resonant voices are themselves a form of 
music, to which indeed they turn by day and night, 
for speech slips imperceptibly into song. Two or 
three phrases, poignant and piercing, monotonous 
and profound, rise suddenly out of the luminous night 
of waters. It was this cry that Wagner heard from his 
balcony on that fortunate night when he found the 
melody for his shepherd’s pipe. Inspiring, disconnected 
scraps of song, harsh expressive voices, abrupt pauses 
and repetitions and ups and downs almost meaningless, 
but with a strange fantastic beauty; songs that decorate 
and illumine the night, cries out of the depths of the 
secret heart of Venice, songs instinctive and remote, 
melancholy and passionate, what strange and obscure 
secrets you conceal! Crimes and carnality of Doges, 
the horrible Council of Ten, the dungeons under the 
‘* Bridge of Sighs”, a water prison, where men languished 
without hope, heard the tides, loud and menacing voices 
going on eternally witha monotonous plash on the marble 
walls of the dungeon. They are dark cells, a torture- 
room, rusty chains and bolts and bars, chains 
just long enough to enclose an ankle or two 
wrists, chains long enough to enclose the body in 
a permanent inaction against the wall. There is 
an odious beauty in these relics of a time when 
cruelty was a virtue and Casanova was a spy. Inex- 
plicable soul of Venice, Satan threw dice with God and 
won half the game. Inexplicable soul of beauty, heroic 
soul, ignorant, empty, indifferent, enigmatical soul, 
you were tinged with cruelty, like all the Latin races 
(the gladiators, the bull-fights, the love of shed blood, 
the tortures of the Inquisition, the punishment of the 
Vigil). It is a salt of that cruel Adriatic Sea beyond 
the Lido which has wrecked so many galleons. It is 
required for the completion of the temperament of a 
various and incredible city. 

The military band plays in the Piazza and a crowd of 
people walk up and down, two revolving rows at a 
time. The band plays the most extravagant music : 
Pergolesi, Boito, Wagner. Boito is a great musician, 
as mocking as his Mephistopheles and as serious as 
his Faust. The music blazes and crackles like hell-fire, 
it broadens as it rises, and pursues its course up to the 
sky ; and shrieks of anguish alternate with accents of 
supreme joy and supreme sorrow. 

Can I quite recall the operatic farce which I saw at 
the Goldoni there, the songs and accompaniments done 
by one of the many Strausses? The orchestra was good, 
the conductor vivacious, and some of the voices ad- 
mirable of their kind. The music was of the usual 
sort: gay, rattling, sipid, voluptuously melodious, 
drums and cymbals principal characters, with powerful 
brass. The action was ludicrous beyond words, if 
action it can be called—as it was only pantingly helped 
out by words and gestures. The prima donna was 
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very attractive, tall, thin and lithe, with masses of 
red hair and a saucy mouth and eye. She was dressed 
in the latest fashion and wore earrings. She sang in 
a melodious. voice, with gaiety and vigour, and some- 
times was carried away past the note by her enthusiasm 
for it. She had to do some very amusing songs, with 
the usual ta tatatatatatatatatatatatata. No 
one can imagine what that scale could do. It could 
please the ear and cause sympathetic laughter. The 
audience joined in, applauded and encored. How well 
that dear lady interpreted it! She had a warm voice, 
of a low register, but capable of going higher, and 
her vocalisation gave one pleasure, so accurate and 
pleasant it was. It was also a passionate voice, and 
where there was no passion in the comparatively 
serious strains she put it in with impetuous hands. 
And there was a man, a fine grotesque actor, who 
did the obvious and inexcusable drunk scene with 
the precision of a great actor. His laugh, starting 
from the mouth and running up to the eyes and fore- 
head, was a pleasure to look at; his gaiety, his 
aspect, his vagueness of motion, his head tossed up 
sideways in a dizzy manner. The chorus ladies were 
inexpressibly funny, in their fashions, gowns, painted 
faces, in their awkward gestures, the foolish emphasis 
in their delight in running and dancing across the stage 
in disorder. 

The audience was full, it applauded in season and out 
of season and laughed at the right moment. The boxes 
were full (ghastly in their cheap gilt and blue), and the 
roof was also distinguished, and there was one blonde 
lady of great beauty to gaze at. Her eyes were golden 
and inquisitive, and her mouth sternly closed. Those 
eyes haunted me, I admit, and I followed her out of the 
theatre until she went out suddenly into the night. 

The gondola took me (away), through many calles, 
dark and narrow, with glimpses of sky. I reflected at 
my leisure on the legitimate pleasure I had received from 
nonsense, and resolved to keep in my memory the 
appropriate name of Goldoni. 


SOME AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
By Canon JoHN VAUGHAN. 


* OF all the propensities of plants”, wrote Gilbert 

White in 1778, ‘‘none seem more strange 
than their different periods of blossoming.” Some, 
like the hellebore or setterwort on Selborne Hill, pro- 
duce their flowers in the winter, or very first dawnings 
of spring ; many when the spring is established ; some 
at midsummer; and some, like the ivy and the 
meadow-saffron, not till autumn. The fact becomes 
stranger when we find members of the same family of 
plants differing widely in their time of flowering. There 
are, for instance, two species of Crocus in the British 
flora: the one flowers in March, the other in October. 
‘“*This circumstance”, said White, ‘‘is one of the 
wonders of creation, little noticed, because a common 
occurrence, yet ought not to be overlooked on account 
of its being familiar, since it would be as difficult to be 
explained as the most stupendous phenomenon in 
Nature.” 


‘* Say, what impels, amidst surrounding snow 


Congealed, the crocus’ flamy bud to glow ? : 


Say, what retards, amidst the summer’s blaze, 
Th’ autumnal bulb, till pale, declining days ? 
The God of Seasons, whose pervading power 
Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy shower ; 
He bids each flower His quickening word obey, 
Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay.” 


The vernal crocus, with violet-purple flowers, the 
stigmas of which are of a deep orange colour, is well 
established in many parts of the country. George 
Crabbe found it many years ago in the osier ground at 
Beccles. It is abundant in some damp meadows near 
Nottingham. The autumnal crocus is a rarer species, 
the flowers of which, entirely destitute of leaves, are in 
perfection early in October and fade away towards the 
end of the month. The leaves appear shortly before 
Christmas. This plant, too, may be found in the low- 


lying meadow-land between Nottingham Castle and the 
river Trent. In general appearance the flowers of the 
autumnal crocus resemble those of the Colchicum or 
meadow-saffron, another “leafless orphan of the year” 
which blossoms at the same time, but are readily dis- 
tinguished by their six stamens instead of three. This 
places the Colchicum in the order of the Lilies instead of 
among the Irises. So wonderful are the arrangements 
whereby this plant, which, as Dr. Turner observed in 
the sixteenth century, ‘‘hath leaves and seedes in 
sommer, and flowres lyke unto saffron flowres aboute 
Michelmess ”, contrives to ripen its seeds that they are 
referred to by Paley in his ‘‘ Natural Theology” as a 
striking example of natural compensation. The Col- 
chicum is one of the glories of our autumn calendar. 
Not generally distributed, it is often very abundant 
where it occurs. I have seen it in splendid profusion, 
a wide sheet of purple blossom, in ‘‘fat and fertile 
medowes” below the Malvern Hills, and in many parts 
of Somersetshire. 

Another genus, closely allied to the Colchicum, is 
the beautiful Scilla or Squill. In addition to the well- 
known blue-bell or wild hyacinth which carpets our 
woods in May, there are two species indigenous to 
Britain, well distinguished by their time of flowering, 
known as Scilla verna and Scilla autumnalis. These 
are both rare species, and of an exquisite and peculiar 
charm. The lovely little vernal squill, with its sky- 
blue, star-like flowers, ‘‘the starry jacinth” of old 
Gerard, is one of the most graceful of British plants. 
No flower confers a greater charm on its haunts than 
this. It attracted the special attention of the illustrious 
John Ray, when in 1662 he made a botanical ‘‘ Itinerary” 
along the coast of Wales. He noticed it at Llandwyn, 
in the Isle of Bardsey, at S. David’s Head, and in 
Caldy Island over against Tenby. It may also be seen 
in thousands, as Mr. Hudson shows us in his ‘‘ Land’s 
End”, starring the short, springy turf, in the most 
exposed situations along the rocky coast of Cornwall 
in May and early June. A rarer plant, and not so 
beautiful, is its cousin, the autumnal squill. The flowers 
are of a less pure blue, and the leaves do not appear 
until later. Only in Devon and Cornwall and in a few 
other counties is it to be found. In one locality, how- 
ever, in the Isle of Wight it flourishes in extraordinary 
abundance. On the sandy spit of land which adjoins the 
ruined church of S. Helen’s its pale violet-blue flowers 
may be seen in thousands every September. The spit 
is a famous haunt of wildflowers; no less than two 
hundred and fifty species, some of them choice and 
rare, may be found upon it; but never is the spot so 
attractive as when the autumnal squill is in flower. 

The same habit with regard to the time of flowering 
is to be noticed in the family of Gentians. One of the 
treasures of the British flora is the lovely little spring 
gentian, only to be found on wet limestone rocks in 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Westmorland. A tuft of 
this exquisite little plant, nestling in its native sub- 
alpine rockery, with its comparatively large, bright 
blue, salver-shaped flowers, is a truly beautiful sight. 
In the month of April it begins to blossom, and con- 
tinues in flower till the middle of June. Our commoner 
species, on the other hand, flower in the autumn. On 
the chalk downs of Surrey and Hampshire the autumnal 
gentian, an erect plant with a square, leafy stem, and 
purplish-blue flowers which only open in the sunshine, 
may be seen in large quantities, and will go on flower- 
ing till November. Its near relative, the field gentian, 
at once distinguished by the parts of the flower being 
in fours instead of in fives, is also in blossom. This 
plant delights in moist, mountainous pastures, and 
though widely distributed is more common in the north 
of England and in Wales. Strange to say a variety 
or sub-species of the autumnal gentian has acquired 
the habit of flowering in May. It is a tiny plant, 
seldom exceeding three inches in height, to be found 
on the exposed downs of the Isle of Wight. On the 
grassy slopes on the top of Culver Cliff it appears every 
spring in plenty, and also on Afton Down, and on the 
downs above Ventnor and the Undercliff. 

One other tribe must be mentioned which exhibits the 
same peculiarity. ‘‘ There be”, as Gerard reminds us, 
‘* divers sorts of prickely broome, called in our English 
tongue by sundry names, according to the speech of the 
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countrey people where they doe grow: in some places 
Furzes ; in others Whins, Gorsse, and of some prickly 
broome.” The common kind begins to flower very 
early in the season, and a few golden blossoms may 
often be seen in warm situations in January. For many 
months our commons are ablaze with this gorgeous 
shrub, which ‘decks itself with ornaments of gold”’. 
Later on in the season when the ‘ yellow whin” is in 
fruit and its ‘‘ bursting seed-bells crackle in the sun”, 
the dwarf furze comes into flower, and presents in com- 
pany with the purple blossoms of the ling and heath a 
splendid expanse of colour. 

Thus flowers succeed each other in constant and 
regular order. Each species has its own time and 
season. Be the weather what it may, the date of 
flowering will not be greatly affected. Year after year 
the same succession is observed. The various species 
of crocus and squill, of gentian and ‘‘ prickely broome ” 
will appear, each one at its own appointed time, obey- 
ing a law which cannot be broken. We cannot explain 
the wonderful phenomenon. In answer to the question 
why one species of gentian flowers in the spring and 
another species intimately allied flowers in the autumn, 
we can only say with Charles Kingsley in his ‘‘ Winter 
Garden ”, ‘‘ 1 don’t know; and you can’t tell me”. It 
is, as White said, one of the wonders of creation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TWO FLETCHERS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Carlisle, 12 October 1908. 


Sir,—In his notice of the new edition of the Poetical 
Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher, the reviewer 
remarks: ‘‘ Isaak Walton is reported to have said of 
him [Phineas Fletcher] that he was ‘an excellent divine 
and an excellent angler.’’’ Why reported? The 
quotation is to be found in ‘‘ The Compleat Angler ”’, 
and though the speech is put into the mouth of 
‘“‘Venator” it presumably expresses Walton's own 
opinion. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
S. BUTTERWORTH. 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I was very pleased with the article ‘The Sacred 
Bird” which appeared recently in the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
I am heartily in sympathy with much that the writer 
says, and I was glad to read that Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley 
says that pheasant-shooting in England is hardly worthy 
of being called sport. 

I have thought so for many years and have expressed 
my ideas on the subject very fully both verbally and 
through the press. The fact is that the English pheasant 
through much pampering is ceasing to be a game bird, 
and is developing into a fat, tasteless, lazy, barn-door 
fowl, that has to be kicked up into the air in order that 
he may fly into the hail of lead that is awaiting him. 

I was amused the other day to see an article on 
‘*Dogging Pheasants”. This means just what we 
always call ‘‘ shooting pheasants” in New Zealand. 
The dog is as much a part of the genuine sport as a 
man’s arm is of swimming. ‘‘ Dogging” pheasants 
is with us an unheard-of term, although there the 
sportsman slings his bag across his shoulder, takes his 
dog and is away across the ti-tree hills and turnip-fields 
and round the edge of the fresh virgin bush. He may 
be in for a thirty-mile tramp, but he and his dog are 
one, and they know they will have sport. They know 
they will get birds, fast, strong, game birds, that run 
like hares and fly like arrows ; birds whose firm white 
flesh has the spice of the woodland berry and the fern- 
root in it, and whose flavour is as far ahead of the 
degenerate English pheasant as is the taste of English 


fish ahead of those in New Zealand—but they are not 
spoilt by hothouse artifices. 

That is the way we ‘‘dog” pheasants in New Zealand, 
only we “don’t call it that way”, and one who has 
tasted the real thing can never take kindly to the camp. 
stool and the Plymouth Rocks or Buff Orpingtons—and 
the indiscriminate slaughter. 

Iam &c. 


P. A. 


PENALTIES FOR REVOKE AT BRIDGE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


20 September 1908. 


Sir,—All card-players are agreed as to the iniquity 
and absurdity of the revoke penalty which has been 
imported into bridge from its predecessor whist. Are 
we so dull that we cannot devise a reasonable sub- 
stitute, or so conservative that we cannot adopt one? 
I venture to put forward the following suggestion for 
the consideration of the eminent players who.correspond 
with you on card questions, and to express the hope 
that it may attract attention sufficient to lead to 
legislation on the subject. 

For every revoke made, the opponents of the revoking 
player may add 40 above the line to their score, and 
may also elect one of the following three courses : 

i. If the revoke occur in their own deal, they may 
cancel the hand and deal again. 

ii. If in their opponents’ deal, they may cancel the 
deal, which shall then pass to the player next in turn. 

iii. They may decide that the deal do stand, and the 
trick and honour scores be recorded as if no revoke 
had deen made. 

The exaction of the penalty to rest with the dealer 
or the leader, as the case may be: but he may consult 
his partner before exacting it. 

That these penalties would operate more satisfactorily 
than the present system, which may impose a fine of 
136 points or more in one case and nothing at all in the 
next, needs no demonstration. It is only two days 
since an opponent revoked in a no-trump hand which I 
was playing, and as the three-trick penalty gave us the 
exact amount which we would have scored if he had 
not revoked, he escaped scot free. It might very well 
have given us less than we should have scored, in 
which case the revoker would have been allowed to 
benefit by his crime. 

Iam, &c. 


M. N. O. 


THE BALKAN SENSATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


4N Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 
11 October 1908. 


Sir,—Your comments, by way of ‘‘notes” and 
‘* leading article’, on the Balkan crisis are so curiously 
out of tone with the general feeling of the country that 
I am wondering whether the SaturDAy Review is in 
secret sympathy with Austria and Bulgaria and favours 
a Turkish partition. 

Surely, public feeling here is right in deprecating the 
tearing-up of an international instrument of the most 
vital importance to the peace of Europe. I cannot 
follow the reasoning which founds itself on the premise 
that no real change has taken place in Bulgaria's status. 
Bulgaria was a mere geographical, and that not very 
accurate, expression until the Berlin Treaty, by which 
she was raised to the rank of a political entity. If the 
Berlin Treaty is to go, Turkey may argue what the 
Berlin Treaty created must go, and the whole juridical 
existence of Bulgaria would be then endangered. 

The same remarks apply to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Moreover, however belated the revelation of the ‘‘ secret” 
treaty between Austria and Turkey may be, its terms 
entirely destroy the theory that recent developments 
have involved no real change in the Bosnian status.quo. 
The Bismarckian reference to the Treaty of Reiéhstadt 
as *‘ the foundation of the Austrian possession of Bosnia 
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and Herzegovina”, like a good many other statements 
of that astute memoirist, is not supported by the diplo- 
matic correspondence of Lord Salisbury, or the records 
of Lord Augustus Loftus. 

Your ‘‘ leader” appears to overlook the serious 
detriment to England which may be occasioned by 
the inconvenient re-opening of the Eastern Question. 
There are the gravest reasons why we should proceed 
gingerly in Egypt at the present time, while a nasty 
row has been brewing in Cyprus for some time. Then, 
there is the question of the Dardanelles, and the control 
of Constantinople, which are two matters of the utmost 
importance to Great Britain, as I assume you would 
admit. 

The prospects of war are steadily growing. It is 
more than a mere coincidence that the Servian and 
Montenegrin Parliaments have been convoked in special 
session by their Governments. The iawless acts of 
Austria and Bulgaria have raised the Eastern Question 
in the widest sense of that menacing phrase. Their 
action has been decidedly opposed to good conscience 
and international law. An anxiety to mock at con- 
stitutional reform has led your leader-writer into the 
error of belittling a plot, the most remarkable feature 
of which is that it shows how the King’s unconstitu- 
tional control of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy has 
resulted in the outwitting of our diplomats. We can 
now take the measure of the King’s diplomacy. The 
farce of Algeciras was one blunder for which he was 
responsible, and his sleepiness at Ischl has brought 
Europe and England to the brink of war. 

Lord Salisbury admirably summed up the lines of 
English policy on the Eastern Question in his despatch 
criticising the terms of the Treaty of San Stefano: 

“ Their combined effect . . . is to depress, almost 

to the point of entire subjection, the political inde- 
pendence of the Government of Constantinople. The 
formal jurisdiction of that Government extends over 
geographical positions which must, under all circum- 
stances, be of the deepest interest to Great Britain. . . . 
It cannot be otherwise than 4 matter of extreme solici- 
tude to this country that the Government to which this 
jurisdiction belongs should be so closely pressed by the 
political outposts of a greatly superior Power that its 
independent action, and even existence, is almost im- 
possible.” 
. Have not recent events tended to fetter Turkey’s 
‘independent action”, and render her ‘‘ independent 
existence almost impossible”? If so, is the SarURDAY 
Review of opinion that the principles embodied in the 
above paragraph are incorrect, and that Lord Salisbury’s 
silly utterance about ‘‘ backing the wrong horse”’ re- 
presents the last word in English political wisdom on 
the Eastern Question? I trust not. 


I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
C. H. Norman. 


MR. CAMERON CORBETT: A SIDE ISSUE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Kingston, Glasgow, 10 October 1908. 

_Sir,—You closed a week ago the correspondence 
regarding Mr. Cameron Corbett’s position, but as one 
of the two letters you then published—that signed 
‘* Marr Grieve ”—calls in question my ‘‘ bona fides”’ as 
a participant in the discussion, it is, I think, due to the 
SaTuRDAY REvIEw as well as to myself that a brief 
reply should be made on the personal matter un- 
justifiably raised by your correspondent. It will be 
sufficient to deal with the following allegation made 
by Mr. Grieve: 

‘*T have taken the trouble to scrutinise the list of 
voters for the Kingston Ward, with the result that 
among the 6567 names which comprise it no male or 
female elector of the name of ‘ Murison’ appears.” 

Even if this were true, the circumstances would not 
prove your correspondent’s case. Since, however, he 
has volunteered the assertion for the purpose of show- 
ing that I was not entitled to profess to ‘‘ speak from 
local knowledge”, I beg leave to state that | am, and. 
have for several years been, an elector in Kingston 


Ward (forming part of Tradeston Division), and that 
on consulting the register of voters I find that, as I 
had expected, my name does ‘‘ appear” on the list for 
this ward. To save Mr. Grieve the heavy task of again 
‘* scrutinising ” the roll, I make him a present of my 
number thereon, viz. 7410”. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. C. Mvrison. 


MORAL TRAINING IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 
3 October 1908. 

Sir,—It is easy in discussing the effectiveness of the 
elementary school to forget that the day school is only 
the beginning of our system of public education, and 
that an increasing proportion of ex-elementary school 
children join the evening schools. Since attendance in 
the evening is voluntary it might almost be claimed 
that the real success of the elementary school, i.e. the 
extent to which it has fostered a desire for education, 
might be judged by the proportion of scholars in the 
evening schools. The majority of those leaving the 
day schools cannot of course be expected to have any 
wish to go on with their studies, and the only gooa 
their day school can have done them will have been 
to discipline them in the elementary virtues by pro- 
viding exercise for their faculties on elementary sub- 
jects. But the select minority who voluntarily give up 
their evenings to study are in a different scale of value; 
and if evening schools should ever become compulsory 
it is much to be hoped that the schools will not be 
spoilt for the voluntary students, who now fill them 
in increasing numbers, by the intrusion of unwilling 
students and the introduction of the methods necessary 
in dealing with the .unwilling—methods whieh if once 
adopted must of course be applied to all alike. If 
possible there should be two classes of school: one for 
the class which now attends, the other for those who 
are to be forced into attendance. 

Not by any means all evening students now join for 
merely utilitarian objects. Classes in history, literature 
and kindred subjects are to be found in many centres, 
and the members of such classes are usually quite keen 
on ‘‘ questions of the day”. The fact that ‘‘ results” 
in evening work are not the first consideration enables 
the teacher to deal with his subject as he thinks best, 
and if he can manage to set his pupils discussing 
subjects he will have gone some distance towards 
solving the chief difficulties of evening-school work. 
I remember once a discussion growing so warm that 
an elderly Scot in the class growled out ‘‘ This isn’t 
Hyde Park”, and I felt bound to close the contest, 
strongly though I believe in the value of debate as a 
mental gymnastic and an exercise in expression. 

These young people evidently feel the need for a 
sympathetic yet impartial treatment of their views and 
difficulties; they are ready to confide completely in 
anyone who takes them seriously and has the insight to 
understand them in the most perplexing state of their 
development, adolescence ; and their confidence, once 
gained, becomes at times almost embarrassing ; it even 
tends to grow into hero-worship. 

Fortunately there is less need for the technique of 
teaching in evening than in day schools: anybody who 
has a good working knowledge of his subject and the 
ability to make it interesting, together with an accessible 
disposition, is likely to be successful. The note to be 
struck by the teaching is, however, not that of authority, 
but that of independent investigation. A teacher who 
can succeed in putting his subject on a rational basis 
will be giving his evening-school pupils a training in 
intellectual honesty and independence, and will be de- 
veloping within them a mental strenuousness which 
are never common in a democracy ; and he will be 
giving these powers to the select few who may be 
expected to influence the opinion of their fellows in the 
future. 

I remain yours faithfully, 
Frank J. ADKINS: 
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REVIEWS. 


AN ILL TURN TO JOHN EVELYN. 


“ Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest Trees.” By John 
Evelyn. Edited by J. Nisbet. 2 vols. London: 
Doubleday. 1908. 21s. net. 


HAT a book should live for two centuries and a half,- 


long outstaying its practical utility, is no small 
roof of its charm and literary ability. Such a book 
is Evelyn’s “Sylva”, of which a new edition—being 
a reprint of the fourth edition, the last which was re- 
vised by the author—has been issued by Messrs. Double- 
day, under the editorship of Mr. John Nisbet. John 
Evelyn’s writing, with its old-world flavour, its pompous, 
pedantic diction, its wealth of anecdote, of quotation, 
and of folklore, often given out with a sort of Herodo- 
tean apology, remains a literary treasure of great value, 
though as an instructor in the art of arboriculture the 
author has long since faded out of date. To review it 
from a scientific standpoint would be almost to rewrite 
it. Hunter’s splendid edition of 1776, a large copy of 
which, with the beautiful illustrations painted by hand, 
is a treasure worthy of any library, contained notes 
which brought the book to the level of the knowledge 
of that time, but is now also obsolete. Mr. Nisbet 
takes some credit to himself for not having added any 
notes to his reprint, which remains as Evelyn left it— 
without even the additions and explanations of Hunter. 
It stands therefore as a classical curiosity, a specimen 
of the scholarship, the wisdom and the errors of a 
cultured gentleman of the seventeenth century. 

To this Mr. Nisbet prefixes a sketch of the life and 
writings of Evelyn, whom he classes with John Bunyan 
and Izaak Walton, saying that these three are “the 
names which stand out most prominently in popular 
estima ion as authors of great masterpieces in the prose 
of this period”, and ‘‘ along with them Samuel Pepys 
is also well entitled to be ranked as a great contem- 
porary writer”, though, as Mr. Nisbet points out, his 
diary was written in cypher to ensure privacy. 

Of Bunyan and Izaak Walton Mr. Nisbet discourses 
with brevity—a few words are held to suffice for both— 
with Pepys he deals at greater length, perhaps some- 
what unkindly and unnecessarily dragging in his little 
naughtinesses. The long and frequent intercourse 
between the two old diarists justified some mention: 
but the following is curious : ‘* That an intimate friend- 
ship existed there is no doubt, and that they each held 
the other in great respect as a man of intellect, as well 
as of good business capacity, is equally clear. Thus in 
June 1669 he (Evelyn) encouraged Pepys to be operated 
on when exceedingly afflicted with the stone; and on 
February 19, 1671, this day dined with me Mr. Surveyor, 
Dr. Christopher Wren, and Mr. Pepys, Clerk of the 
Acts, two extraordinary ingenious and knowing per- 
sons.” It is a little difficult at first sight to perceive 
how encouraging a gentleman to be operated upon for 
the stone can be taken as testimony to his intellect and 
business capacity. 

_From Mr. Pepys the editor passes to John Evelyn 
himself. After quoting Evelyn’s description of. his. 
father and mother, Mr. Nisbet says, airing in not very 
good taste an old pe ‘** Apparently John Evelyn 
thought he had made a very judicious choice of -his 
father and mother when he wrote ‘ This much in brief 
touching my parents; nor was it reasonable I should 
speake lesse /o them to whom I owe so much’”. John 
Evelyn wrote “of them”, but this is only one of the 
many misprints to which we shall have to allude later. 
The famous diary is placed under contribution for the 
biography, which has already been so well written 
by Leslie Stephen in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ”. 

That Evelyn was a very remarkable man there can 
be no question. His works show it. He was, for 
those days, a great traveller, having visited France, 
Germany and Italy, and even meditated a journey to 
the Levant which did not take place. He seems (like 
his friend Mr. Pepys) to have had some skill in music, 
which he improved by learning “to play on the Theorbo 
taught by Signor Dominico Bassano”. His artistic 


tastes showed themselves in his knowledge of painting, 
in his patronage of Wren and Grinling Gibbons, and in 
his work on the art of engraving. ‘‘No one”, says 
Mr. Nisbet in his most doctoral manner, ‘‘can ever 
know Evelyn so well as Pepys did” (a statement 
which it is obviously impossible to controvert), ‘‘ and 
here is his opinion of John Evelyn expressed in the 
secret pages of his cypher Diary on November 1665, 
‘In fine, a most excellent person he is, and must be 
allowed a little for a little conceitedness ; but he may 
well be so, being a man so much above others ’.”” 

A work of Evelyn’s upon which Mr. Nisbet dwells 
with unnecessary discursiveness is his ‘‘ Fumifugium : 
or the Inconvenience of the Aer and Smoak of London 
dissipated, together with some remedies humbly pro- 
posed”. ‘‘This”, says Mr. Nisbet, “is the earliest 
reference to the great London smoke nuisance, which, 
like the poor, we have always with us ”—and he goes 
on to draw on his own account a gloomy picture of a 
London fog, telling us that the latter-day growler may 
perhaps be astonished to learn that his complaint is of 
very old standing, &c., &c. ‘‘ It will therefore delight 
the hearts of Sir William Richmond R.A. and the 
County Council in particular to know that their great 
precursor in this matter of reform nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago considered the question, even then, 
one of urgency, admitting of no delay. How graphic 
and how refreshing, is the pithy point thus neatly 
scored. ‘I propose, therefore, that by an act of their 
present Parliament, this infernal nuisance be removed.’ 
There is no beating about the bush here, and no 
mincing of phrases. The matter is at once probed 
with the needle.” It is perhaps difficult altogether to 
share Mr. Nisbet’s intense admiration of these simple 
words, but it may ‘‘ interest Mr. Nisbet” to know that 
three hundred years and more before John Evelyn was 
born, teste Stow’s Survey, the question had been raised 
in the reign of Edward I. ‘‘ About the latter end of 
that king it was that brewers, dyers, and other artificers, 
using great fires, began to use sea coals instead of dry 
wood and charcoal in and near the city, which occa- 
sioned the prelates, nobles, commons and other people 
of the realm resorting thither to Parliament, and upon 
other occasions, with the inhabitants of the city and the 
village of Southwark, Wapping and even Smithfield, 
to complain thereof twice, one time after another, to 
the king, as a public nusance (sic); corrupting the aer 
with its stink and smoak to the great prejudice and 
detriment of their health.” King Edward prohibited 
the burning of sea coal by proclamation : but the royal 
command was ineffective, and the further thunders 
of oyer and terminer by which it was followed were 
equally disregarded. ‘‘ Fumifugium ” therefore, so far 
from being the first, was a very belated attack upon 
sea coal and its terrors. 

But it is not upon his minor writings, sadly defaced 
by a too servile adulation of the king, that Evelyn’s 
fame rests. His Diary and his ‘‘ Sylva” remain, like the 
history of Thucydides, possessions for all time. 

It seems a pity that in issuing a new edition of the 
‘* Sylva” the address to the reader of the first edition 
should not have been reproduced. The fierce indigna- 
tion with which the old woodman chastised the rebels 
for cutting down his Majesty’s forests, being almost as 


much stirred by their act of vandalism as the courtier | 


was by their still greater crimes, is a literary curiosity 


which should not remain buried in a now rarely occurring. 


edition. It is true that for obvious reasons it was 
omitted in subsequent reprints ; but those reasons have 
now disappeared. 

In no way can we praise this new output. The intro- 
duction is, as we have shown, poorly conceived and 
incorrect. The typographical errors are many—such 
misprints as ‘‘ dilletante ” and INRTODUCTION are ugly— 
toproot for taproot is unpardonable and might be mis- 
chievous, as it occurs where directions for root-pruning 
are given. But what is to be said of ‘‘ Vitelus Almi” ? 
Surely a book so handsome and so costly was worthy 
of more studious revision ? 

In the second ‘volume the two illustrations are pro- 
duced upon that terrible shiny paper dear to the process- 
mongers of cheap magazines: a great disfigurement, 
and indeed the very irony of fate in the case of a work 
by the author of ‘‘ Sculptura”, 
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The want of an index is a serious shortcoming. A 
book of this sort without an index is like a museum 
without a catalogue. . 

It is to be hoped that Evelyn’s ‘‘Sylva”’ may yet find 
an editor who, combining scholarship with technical 
knowledge, will give us a reprint bringing the book up 
to the standard of modern science. Until that appears 
Hunter’s noble editions hold the field. 


SEA CHANTIES. 


“Naval Songs and Ballads.” Selected and Edited by 
C. H. Firth. Printed for the Navy Records Society. 
1908. 


WRITER of sea chanties, himself no mean versifier, 
has pithily advised, ‘‘ You may sometimes sing 
where you must nevershout”. These songs, edited by 
Mr. Firth with a very full explanatory introduction, 
might incline a reader to think seamen hold it an article 
of faith, ‘‘ You may always shout if you can’t sing”. 
For the sake, therefore, of those living and dead who 
are or have been on intimate terms with the ‘‘ raging 
main” so frequently alluded to, let it at once be said 
the early ballad-writer was, more often than not, a 
journalist born before his time with little ear for metre 
and not necessarily too familiar with the people whose 
“rantings and roarings” he ‘professed to chronicle. 
Now and then a sailor has struck the lute with his 
marling-spike, but his effort to produce music has 
seldom proved satisfactory, and the worthy who penned 
the lines 


‘* My name is George Cook, the author of this, 
And he may be hanged that will take it amiss”, 


merely tries to hide under bluster the inborn reluctance 
of a sea-bred man to play the minstrel. 

Many ballads which owe their parentage to men of 
letters have decided merit, but lays falling under this 
head are only chosen by Mr. Firth for inclusion by way 
of example. A small number of the class here referred 
to continue to commend themselves to ‘* snotty boys of 
midshipmen”, for, given a good rousing ‘‘ coal-box”, 
nothing comes amiss at a ‘‘ corroboree” in the gun- 
room. The fo’c’s'le is less conservative than the 
midshipmen’s berth, and it is a rare experience to hear 
anything sung there that has not emanated from the 
“alls”, though ‘‘The Anchor’s Weighed” is still 
sometimes called for when there is an artiste for’ard 
who can give with proper emphasis the much admired 
prolonged groan to the last syllable. Other days, 
other ways; an ambassador who tried to gain the 
favour of officers or men by offering them an occasional 
‘“* douse in the neck or a kick in jest” after the approved 
fashion of Mr. Whitelocke, British representative to 
Sweden in 1653, would soon find himself overboard ; 
indeed, if that eminent official were to ship on board any 
of H.M. ships to-day, he would discover his ‘‘ own 
tobacco, wine and strong waters ” had lost their magic 
power of attracting friends. But the change in manners 
has not altered human nature, and perhaps it would not 
be far wrong to say that songs about sailors, ships and 
nautical affairs, allowing for a few exceptions, have 
never caught on afloat unless they have first acquired 
popularity on shore. The mariner of old found his song 
ready-made for him on Janding, and if he took it back 
with him on board ship it was not because he had any 
partiality for naval ballads, but because the frequenters 
of the drinking dens at our naval ports being principally 
seafarers, caterers of amusements assumed that songs 
of the ‘* Will ye go to Cawsin Bay, Billy Bo” type were 
those most likely to please their customers. Nowadays 
it is different ; as sailors are not as a matter of course 
his chief patrons, the manager of an ‘‘’all”” at a modern 
seaport town has his eye fixed on London instead of 
Spithead, and this fact easily explains why naval 
ballads have passed from off the fo’c’s’le. If Jack 


has a preference for any particular kind of song, it 
lies in the direction of death and sweet melancholy, and 
peradventure his tastes have always lain that way. 
“* His Mother’s Grave,” ‘‘ Only a Little Golden Ring,” 
“The Ship that Never Returns,” with an accordion 
accompaniment, seem to be more in his line than 


‘Three Cheers for the Red, White and Blue’”’ sung to 

the shrill cry of a bo’s’n’s whistle. In connexion with 

the last-mentioned song, Mr. Firth draws attention to 

a popular mistake which confuses the three admirals’ 

flags with the national colours, a mistake often in 

evidence where Primrose dames congregate. We 

notice also he raises the question whether ‘‘ Hearts 

of Oak ” or ‘‘ Heart of Oak” is the correct rendering of 
Garrick’s song ; sticklers for accuracy may like to know 

that some twenty-five years ago the gunroom of a saucy 

brig—now no more—kept a weapon of animal origin 

which was wielded to some effect if an unfortunate 
youngster lapsed into the plural ; whether the hirsute. 
wearer of the white lapel, who was the most bigoted 

advocate for the singular, could justly claim to be an 

exponent of tradition or simply echoed the views of 
‘*Chips”’ we do not profess to know, but the mention 

of him reminds us how firm a grasp he could take of 
the recognised instrument of punishment if a new-comer 
ventured to assert that ‘‘ From Ushant to Scilly is 

thirty-five leagues”; he had calculated the distance to 

a nicety on the chart and sternly suppressed the slightest 

attempt to question his skill with the compasses. It is 

curious ‘‘ Ushant to Scilly” should have been forgotten 

by Mr. Firth when putting together his ballads, for it 

is one of the few songs that you can bet ten to one on 

hearing whenever a gunroom indulges in a musical 

at-home. The line running ‘‘ The signal was made for 
the grand fleet to anchor” points to a much earlier date 
than the “‘ tight nankeen breeches” of another steady 
favourite, ‘‘ In Cawsand Bay lying”. 

One word on the utility of sea ballads like those 
edited by Mr. Firth with so much ability; their most 
ardent admirers cannot call them polished poems, but 
they supply an excellent peepshow of ‘‘life on the 
ocean wave”, and show in a remarkable degree how 
the tide of popular sympathies ran at the various dates 
when they were written. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR’S MEMORIAL. 


“Old Testament and Semitic Studies.” Edited by R. F. 
Harper, F. Brown, and E. F. Moore. 2 vols. 
Chicago: University Press; London: Luzac. 1908. 
42s. 


FITTING tribute to a scholar’s memory, and such 

as a scholar would desire to have! These fine 
volumes contain a collection of essays written by friends 
and pupils of the late Dr. W. R. Harper, who died, 
some two years ago, President of Chicago University. 
No one within recent years did more for the general 
advancement of learning in Hebrew and kindred sub- 
jects on the other side of the Atlantic than this 
vigorous, able man. He was a principal agent in the 
revolution which has transformed the study of the 
Old Testament and created a fresh interest in its 
message and history. His peculiar gift was a faculty 
of teaching, of making knowledge effective ; and prob- 
ably his influence will survive rather in the work of 
his pupils than in his own productions, valuable as 
some of them aré. ~The story of his life, written with 
sympathetic insight by Dr. Francis Brown, is a record 


‘of prodigious industry: and zeal: for education, not 
‘without an element of pathos; for Harper was one of 
‘those men who respand with equal enthusiasm to the 


rival claims of learning and affairs ; and the active life 
almost invariably proves irresistible in the end, as many 
a would-be student finds to his regret. A competent 
scholar, and always cherishing a scholar’s ambition, 
Harper could never have been contented with the 
secluded life of devotion to pure research. He had 
an American’s love of machinery ; he soon began to 
organise a scheme of teaching which extended even 
across the seas; and at last he was called upon to 
organise a new University on a large scale. In the 
region of Biblical exegesis his capacities, and his 
limitations, are to be seen in his commentary on Amos 
and Hosea, which was noticed in this Review three 
years ago, the most elaborate work he published ; but 
his exacting labours of administration prevented him 
from achieving the highest rank in a service which will 
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not admit a rival ; they will bear fruit, however, in the 
institution which his character and ability did so much 
to shape. 


‘* That low man, with a little thing to do, 
Sees it, and does it ; 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it.” 


The present collection of essays by foremost American 
scholars is not only a substantial contribution to Semitic 
learning, but a significant proof of the activity of workers 
‘on the other side”. Biblical scholarship in America 
has emancipated itself from the traditions which, until 
recent years, made progress difficult ; while more exact 
studies in philology and history have improved the 
quality of the work produced. And further, as these 
volumes show, American scholarship is remarkably com- 
prehensive in its range. The study of Babylonian and 
Egyptian antiquities is recognised and keenly pursued 
in the American Universities to a degree which leaves 
this country far behind. We have much to learn from 
them in these departments. Where in England could 
we produce a Miss Ellen S. Ogden, a member of Pro- 
fessor Barton’s Semitic Seminary, who is shortly to 
publish an original dissertation on the origin of cuneiform 
signs ? 

Again, it is evident that American scholars are fully 
alive to the importance of textual criticism. One of 
the best things in this collection is Professor Torrey’s 
preparatory study designed to clear the way for ascer- 
taining the true text of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah. 
His trenchant remarks on current methods, or lack of 
method, in using the Septuagint and Lucian deserve to 
be laid to heart by Old Testament students. He is not 
the first to remind us of the need of caution in quoting 
any particular reading as representing the Septuagint ; 
but he gives us a timely warning to beware of ‘‘ Lucian”, 
whose evidence is often used far too carelessly without 
any apprehension of its treacherous and sometimes 
misleading character. 

The investigation of the metres of Hebrew poetry 
seems to have a special attraction for the American 
mind ; the present volumes provide us with contribu- 
tions from Dr. Briggs, a pioneer in this direction, and 
from several scholars of the younger generation. 
Experiments which may lead to the discovery of 
principles capable of general application’ are to be 
welcomed ; but we doubt whether it is safe to use 
metrical canons for the correction and re-arrangement 
of the Hebrew text so freely as Americans are inclined 
todo. No system of metres has yet been discovered 
which does not require violence in fitting it on to the 
text, and this makes us hesitate to give in our adherence 
to any hard-and-fast metrical rules. Rhetoric of course 
tends to move in rhythm more or less orderly, and the 
prophets certainly had a sensitive ear for the music of 
words ; we are not yet convinced that they deliberately 
wrote in metre, except perhaps in lyrical passages. 

Judging from the specimens before us, American 
work seems to be in danger of becoming too mechanical, 
one may almost say too businesslike. The mere 
tabulation of literary facts, or ingenious analysis, is not 
scholarship in the best sense ; we miss the higher inter- 

retation of the facts, the imaginative sympathy with 
ideas, which belong to the finest work and give it the 
unmistakable stamp of quality. In the matter of form 
there is a good deal in these essays which strikes one as 
uncouth and needlessly technical, although many of 
the writers know how to use the reasonable language 
which scholars may be expected to employ. The wide 
range of the subjects which are treated here makes it 
impossible to notice them in detail. With his accus- 
tomed thoroughness Professor George Moore shows that 
the pronunciation Jehovah as an equivalent for the 
Divine Name did not originate with the monk Gelatinus 
in 1518, as is generally stated ; the form can be traced 
to the fourteenth century at least, and certainly was 
not invented by any one writer. Of exceptional value 
are Dr. Clay’s discussion of Aramaic endorsements on 
Babylonian contract-tablets, and Professor M. Jastrow’s 
decipherment of a difficult Assyrian omen text. Professor 
Toy contributes a useful set of notes on the Psalter. 


THE COURTIER OF SORROW. 


‘‘The Princesse de Lamballe.” By B.C.Hardy. London: 
Constable. 1908. 12s. net. 


eh most ghastly picture in all that chamber of 
horrors known as the French Revolution is that 
of the ruffians who carry the head of the murdered 
Lamballe on a pike to show to Marie Antoinette. What 
had this poor princess done to excite against herself 
the tigrish passions of her bestial assassins? This is 
the question which this book asks but does not answer. 
‘* She was beautiful, she was good, she had known no 
happiness.” So Carlyle describes her, and with his 
picture the present biography accords. Why was she 
then so specially marked down for slaughter, when 
other friends of the Queen, like Madame de Tourzel, 
were allowed to escape and when her father-in-law, 
the Duc de Penthiévre, was willing to pay for her 
safety a king’s ransom? A few years after her death 
rumour sought to find an explanation of the crime in 
the desire of the infamous Philippe Egalité to sweep 
away the one life that stood between himself and 
the Penthiévre fortune. This explanation the present 
biography demolishes. The Penthiévre fortune Orléans 
could only have obtained through his wife. But as 
he and his wife were at this time legally separated, 
the death of his sister-in-law could make no pecuniary 
difference to him. At the same time there is no doubt 
that he was inspired by an almost inhuman spite 
against her, and the best contemporary evidence shows 
that he witnessed the ghastly procession that bore 
her head by the windows of the Palais Royal with 
inhuman callousness. For her death however he can 
hardly be held responsible. A more plausible explana- 
tion of the savage fury with which she was pursued 
may be sought in her friendship with the Queen. It 
may be that in a sense she paid the penalty of the 
follies of some of those less deserving women like the 
Comtesse de Polignac and the Princesse de Guéméné, 
who enjoyed Marie Antoinette’s familiarity in the days 
of her giddy youth. If this be so, and the scandalous 
pamphlets of the day bear out the theory, the tragedy 
of her fate is heightened. For she was, as Mathurin 
de Lescure called her, the ‘‘courtier of sorrow”. 
Although she was one of the first of Antoinette’s- 
friends and received from her the post of superin- 
tendent of her household, her influence declined as. 
the star of the worthless Polignacs rose, and in the 
Queen’s days of brilliance her name is seldom men- 
tioned. It was when all the gay world of Versailles. 
was for rushing across the Rhine, leaving the son 
of S. Louis and his Queen to the mercy of the 
Jacobins, that our princess, ‘‘ faithful found among the 
many faithless ”, hurried from her safe asylum at Aix. 
into the tiger’s jaws, that she might be with her 
Sovereigns in the hour of their agony. 

The melancholy story of the Princess is graphically 
told in these pages. Her noble father-in-law the Duc 
de Penthiévre, her worthless and short-lived husband, 
her more worthless brother-in-law, her women friends,. 
are all brilliantly presented, and the impression left 
upon us is that if the French Revolution had not 
given to the princess the crown of martyrdom, she 
might have lived in the annals of the French Court 
as a good and pious, but not a clever woman. It 
has been said by many writers that her friendship 
was not beneficial to Marie Antoinette. In a way 
this is true. That she insisted upon the full salary 
for her official position at the time when the monarchy 
was practically bankrupt proves her indiscretion. The 
fact that she spent the greater part of this official 
revenue in charity shows at the same time that when 
she insisted on what she deemed her rights, she was 
actuated by no selfish motives. If only some states- 
man in the early days of Louis XVI.’s reign had 
explained to her the political and financial position of 
the monarchy, she might have been made a prudent 
counsellor for her unhappy Queen. 

Little exception can be taken to the history of this 
volume. Possibly Louis XVI.’s complex character is 
not quite grasped. We are told that after the removal 
of the royal family from Versailles to the Tuileries he was 
a man stupified with trouble. Stupified he wasnot. He 
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«carefully discussed and deliberated on every step that 
He was moreover constitutionally a brave 
man. His weakness came from his lethargic tempera- 
ment. Speaking of the September massacres the author 
observes that two women only perished in them. This 
is an under-statement, the number of female victims in 
those days of horror being thirty-five. 


FASHIONABLE SLIP-SLOP. 


** The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill.” By 
Mrs. Cornwallis West. London: Arnold. 1908. 
15s. net. 


N RS. CORNWALLIS WEST seems to think that 

to make a good book it is enough to throw 
together, without method, arrangement, or dates, a 
lot of hazy recollections about famous and fashionable 
people. But it is not enough ; and since the appear- 
ance of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s memoir we 
have not experienced so keen a disappointment as in 
these pointless and rambling reminiscences. It is not 
enough to have dined and gossipped with the cele- 
brated and the smart: you must be able to remem- 
ber what is interesting about them, and to repeat it 
to the public in an interesting manner. Nay, more: 
inasmuch as the majority of the great ones of the 
earth are not in the least interesting to talk with, 
the writer of a good book of memoirs must have the 
faculty of discrimination, the talent to separate the 
sheep from the goats, and as far as possible to give 
us nothing but first-hand information. In these literary 
qualities, only acquired as a rule by practice and 
training, the author of this volume is totally deficient. 
Mrs. Cornwallis West ‘has indeed missed a great 
opportunity. She was the wife of one distinguished 
‘statesman and is the mother of another. Few women 
have ever enjoyed such exceptional facilities for observ- 
ing and recording intimate memories of two men 
in whom the world is vitally interested. We can recall 
no other woman save the first Lady Chatham who had 
a similar opportunity. Those who have not read this 
book will hardly believe that it contains very little 
about Lord Randolph Churchill, and nothing at all 
about Mr. Winston Churchill, except the bare mention 
of his arrest and escape from the Boers! The two 
great crises in Lord Randolph’s life—his resignation, 
and his refusal to stand for Birmingham—are disposed 
'.of in a dozen lines. Of his early struggles with the 
prejudices of his party, of his friendships and his 
quarrels—and his life was full of both—there is barely 
aword. But there are chapters on chapters devoted 
‘to jaunts to S. Petersburg, to Paris, and to Berlin, 
and the doings of arch-duchesses, and the dress and 
‘fashions of London society. We have always thought 
that last desperate tour of Lord Randolph round 
the world one of the most pathetic incidents in 
history. Yet his wife’s account of it in these pages 
discovers no consciousness of the tragedy of the 
thing : she appears to have been mainly preoccupied 
about getting a ‘‘ private car” to travel in. Writing 
of their house in Connaught Place, which was 
opposite Tyburn Gate, ‘‘ Often I thought of the thou- 
sands of poor wretches who had been hanged there, and 
sometimes wondered. if the house would be full of wailing 
ghosts ; but frankly I never saw or heard. one”. This 
is sorry stuff, such as the modern schoolgirl would not 
scribble. There are ‘‘chestnuts” too; the hoary legend, 
** What a pity Grisi sings so loud, because I can’t hear 
you”, appearing in a modern garb, and hung about 
somebody referred to as ‘‘ Lord L ”. And there 
_are unpardonable strokes of carelessness, as that Sir 
Henry Wolff named the Primrose League from the fact 
that people wore primroses on the anniversary of 
Disraeli’s death. But there is one passage, so pictur- 
esque, so characteristic, and so historically valuable, 
that we almost forgive Mrs. Cornwallis West everything 
else—we mean the description of Mr. Chamberlain 
tackling Lord Hartington on board a White Star 
steamer at the Naval Review about the formation of a 
National Party. ‘‘ Tired of inactivity, he (i.e. Mr. 
Chamberlain) was revolving at that time, in conjunc- 
tion with Randolph, a scheme for a new party, which 


was to be called the National Party, and both were 
anxious that Lord Hartington should join it. The 
moment was thought propitious, and it was settled that 
Mr. Chamberlain should speak to Lord Hartington. 
That afternoon I was sitting on the deck with the latter 
when Mr. Chamberlain joined us. Drawing up a chair, 
he suddenly plunged into the matter without prelimin- 
aries and with his usual directness. Lord Hartington, 
taken ‘au dépourvu,’ looked uncomfortable, and 
answered very shortly. Mr. Chamberlain, full of his 
scheme, pressed the points home, taking no notice of 
the monosyllables he got in answer. But after a time 
the frozen attitude of Lord Hartington began to take 
effect, and the conversation languished and died. I[ 
believe the subject was never reopened. In any case, 
nothing came of it. I imagine that Lord Hartington 
was a difficult person to persuade against his will, and 
most uncompromisingly definite in his likes and dislikes. 
I have always thought that there existed a gulf between 
him and Mr. Chamberlain that no political expediency 
could really bridge.”” Had Lady Randolph Churchill 
given us more reminiscences of this kind, we should 
have been more civil to Mrs. Cornwallis West. 


IN IMITATION OF MEREDITH. 


‘“*Halfway House.” By Maurice Hewlett. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1908. 6s. 


Ben hopes 'that ‘‘ Halfway House” will have many 
readers, as much out of regard for them as for 
Mr. Hewlett, but one hopes they will not be numerous 
enough to confirm him in a method more conspicuous 
in this last book of his than even in ‘‘ The Stooping 
Lady”. Had Mr. Hewlett not so charming a style 
of his own one would view with less regret his adop- 
tion of Mr. Meredith’s ; it is useless to evade the name 
because the imitation is sotransparent. It is a selective 
imitation—the mode of thought, the point of view, the 
turn of phrase, without the intellectual coruscation. 
The book is dedicated to Mr. E. V. Lucas, and one 
might give a fair idea of what has happened to the 
great novelist’s style by describing it as strained 
through Mr. Lucas’ temperament. The irony has 
become quizzical, the whelming laugh has been filtered 
to a chuckle. Mr. Hewlett acknowledges his indebted- 
ness for the chuckle, as he well may, since the book 
owes so much to it; it is throughout illuminated by 
that pleasant kind of humour, the phosphorescence of 
the inward smile. What more could you, mercifully, 
have with a hero of fifty, who endures the additional 
misfortune of having apparently been about fifty when 
he was born? On no other supposition can his curious 
agedness for a man of his age be explained in an era 
when age is only applied to decrepitude. John Germain 
is indeed so old for fifty that he brings an Early Victorian 
atmosphere on to every page that harbours him: and 
so potent is his influence that it requires all the 
modernity of all the young men and women in the 
book to keep our consciousness in the right century. 
John Germain is fifty and he marries a girl of twenty- 
five. What exactly results therefrom is so veiled by 
the Meredithian ellipsis that it requires a vigorous 
remark of the lady towards the end of the book to 
dissipate the delusions under which one has been reading 


it. But Mrs. John Germain’s indignant disclaimer of 


the married state elucidates nothing of her marital 
relations. A cast back through a dozen scenes leaves 
them still a mystery ; yet all the engagement of one’s 
sympathies depends on an understanding. We leave 
Exeter on the wrong track: thenceforward till John 
Germain receives from death his last disillusionment 
he secures the pity which should be extended to his 
wife. Such are the perils of too elaborately clouding 
the amber in which the fly of narrative is preserved. 
Heaven forbid that one should complain of style ; one 
seeks it with vain hunger all too often. What one 
regrets is not that ‘‘ Halfway House” has style, but 
that it has not the style of Mr. Maurice Hewlett. It 
is perhaps one’s association of the style it has, that 
hyaline, tonic, ironic atmosphere, with certain master- 
pieces of Early Victorian days, which assists John 
Germain in confusing the century. The compass of 
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the story is really a very small one, or would be but 
for John Senhouse. Senhouse is, as it were, its top 
note ; and for some its philosophy, as he wanders out 
of the book with Mary, may prove too exalted. One 
hopes they may be few, for the philosopher is the most 
charming and distinctive person in the story, and the 
One moreover with the acutest moral sense, though 
probably all the serious characters in it would have 
denounced him as a libertine, had they been able to 
understand that he was anything more than a rather 
crazy tinker. After him Mary is the most interesting 
study, but the charm of Senhouse grows right up to 
the finish, while hers declines. As a maiden she is 
most delicately and delightfully drawn ; but we are not 
shown with sufficient clearness her development into a 
wife. We realise, curiously enough, less what has 
happened than how it has. And on the last change of 
all from John Germain’s wife to Senhouse’s mistress 
a little more assistance might have been expended, 
considering the rather confusing share taken in it by 
Tristram Duplessis, the least convincing portrait in the 
book. 


NOVELS. 


** Wroth.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Smith, Elder. 1908. 6s. 

There seemed some promise in the earlier chapters of 
‘““Wroth” of a closer reference to life than has been 
apparent in recent novels by the same pens. But the 
atmosphere of the footlights descends upon the story as 
it advances, and it concludes in sheer theatricality. 
There is but one chapter human enough to stir one’s 
sympathies, that in which Juliana discovers that her 
dead husband has been unfaithful to her with ‘‘ the 
young and pretty sinner” she has in charity brought to 
his house. The situation, with the keenness of its 
chagrin dulled by her indifference to the dead man, yet 
sharpened by the black ingratitude of the girl she had 
befriended, is excellently outlined. In the book it comes 
like a window open to the world where every other pane 
is painted with fictitious scenery, yet the Juliana about 
which its reality centres becomes so exasperatingly 
stagey that even her own friends expostulate. While still 
a married woman she falls in love with Wroth in the first 
hour of meeting him, which concludes by his falling 
drunk at her feet. It is, perhaps, in anticipation of the 
objection of gentle readers to this scene, that the pub- 
lishers thoughtfully explain that Lord Wroth, the hero, 
is ‘‘in many ways typical of his age”, ‘‘ the early days 
of that great romantic movement which at the beginning 
of the last century found an eager response in the virile 
youth . . . after the conventional and artificial spell of 
the previous epoch” ; and that ‘‘the problem raised by 
his stormy view of life and his unattainable ideals is 
_ finally solved by the steadfast heart and purity of 
Juliana”. One realises the necessity of such a note, 
seeing that no one would imagine Lord Wroth con- 
nected with anything more romantic than a desire to 
make the woman he loves his mistress, or would con- 
sider him typical of anything in his age but its capacity 
for intemperance and extravagance. ‘‘ A stormy view 
of life” is a delightful euphemism for a blatant dis- 
regard of every sort of virtue, and almost as loose a 
description is that of Juliana’s purity and steadfast 
heart. Both epithets may be deserurd but they are not 
suggested by a woman who, while’ still mourning for 
her husband, marries.under a disguise a man who-has 
advertised for a wife, and, because she thinks there is 
too much warmth in his wooing for her fastidiousness, 
tricks him into believing he has married someone else ; 
thereby maddening him into all sorts of excesses, 
narrowly escaping being an accessory to a couple of 
murders, setting in train through her accomplices a 
considerable variety of wickedness, and only admitting 
her love when the hero, almost done to death on her 
account in a duel, is about to slip from her into the 
grave. One has not the least objection to Juliana as a 
romantic puppet; what would melodrama do without 
her ? but it is hard on the authors to publish a descrip- 
tion up to which even they could hardly expect her to 
live ; even though, in one passage, we are told that ‘‘a 
thousand original repugnances awoke within her at the 
mere thought of surrender”—to her second husband ; 
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she, twice a wife and once a widow within the year, 
The period of the story is close enough to ours to 
have prevented certain inaccuracies. Champagne was 
surely not the drink for a wedding breakfast while 
‘* monstrous ”’ was still its most popular adjective ; and 
a bath was about the last thing Miss Peggie Beljoy of 
Drury Lane would have demanded on waking. 


‘‘Weeping Cross: an Unworldly Story.” By Henry 
Longan Stuart. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1908. 6s. 

This historical novel is far removed from the average 
of its kind. It is a fine tragedy, clothed in real 
eloquence and dignity. The story professes to be the 
autobiography of an Irish Catholic, shipped to Massa- 
chusetts after the battle of Worcester as an indentured 
servant. Trained in a Continental seminary, Richard 
Fitzsimon chose the soldier’s life instead of the priest’s, 
and fought in the Wars of the League and the English 
Civil War. After the events recounted in this book he 
returned to his early vocation. Thus the journal is the 
story of a lover and soldier, told in his later days by a 
Jesuit priest. This plan smoothes certain obvious 
difficulties in the author’s path, but entails the exercise 
of much skill. As it is, the narrative of Fitzsimon’s 
liaison with his ‘‘ master’s” daughter is somewhat 
repellent. The priest is confessing his early errors, but 
thereby the lover betrays the secrets of his mistress. 
There can be no doubt, however, as to the interest of 
the romance, and Mr. Stuart reproduces wonderfully 
the views which a Roman Catholic cavalier must 
inevitably have formed about New England in the 
seventeenth century, with its sanctimonious cruelty and 
hypocrisy. Our popular historians are careful not to 
dwell upon the fact that gallant gentlemen of good birth 
were shipped off to be slaves to vindictive Puritans in 
the colonies. 


‘* The Lackey and the Lady.” By Tom Gallon. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 6s. 

This novel apparently belongs to that “‘ literature of 
amusement” which, according to a contemporary, is 
written for readers too tired in the present-day struggle 
for existence to bother about any suppositional con- 
nexion between the story-teller’s art and life. These 
poor people require to be startled with improbable 
incident to keep them awake: they will never notice 
character-drawing at all unless it is done with a full 
brush and in glaring colours. We think this is the 
idea; anyhow the result is a crudity which, if the reader 
happens not to be sleepy, assails his eye like a wax- 
work figure. The admirable lackey had of course saved 
the lady's life quite early in the book by riding after 
her runaway mare and pulling her off. Her father, 
Mr. Horace Dunciman J.P., the pompous banker, may, 
we grant, have had absurdly inflated ideas of his own 
and his family’s importance; but we refuse to believe 
that when Varley, having doffed the groom and become 
the butler, was waiting at dinner in the evening after 
his heroic feat, even a Horace Dunciman would have 
been so fatuous as to say in face of the assembly: ‘‘ You 
took an unwarrantable liberty in placing your arm round 
Miss Enid’s waist”. This is not the only instance of 
things overdone in this story. But of course though 
it cannot but make the judicious grieve, it may make 
the unskilful (or the very tired) laugh. 


‘* Arthur's.” By A. Neil Lyons. London: Lane. 1908.%6s, 

‘** Arthur’s” is a South London coffee-stall, and in 
this book we become acquainted with the night-birds 
who frequent it and their ways of life and language, 
so far as the latter can be reproduced by a nice re- 
arrangement of adjectives. Mr. Lyons informs us that 
he wrote ‘‘these records” to please himself. It is 
therefore idle perhaps to look for any other purpose in 
them. That the pariah may have a kind heart is hardly 
a revelation, and our opinion upon the quality of the 
humour of cabmen remains unaltered after reading a 
whole chapter about them. Style? Mr. Lyons tells 
us further that he ‘‘ paid little heed to rules and things 
and did it all in a hurry”, which is of course precisely 
the way art and literature should be produced in the 


. twentieth century in order to appease the Time-Spirit. 
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It is with apologies’ to this deity that we venture to 
quote a benighted critic of the seventeenth: 
** Vingt fois sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage, 
Polissez-le sans cesse, et le repolissez, 
Ajoutez quelquefois, et souvent effacez.” 


If Mr. Lyons had effaced about one third of the book 
and the whole of the slang when speaking in his own 
proper person, his sketches would not have been less 
vivid and his engaging sympathy with the submerged 
not less evident. 


‘‘Anthony Cuthbert.” By Richard Bagot. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 6s. 

Most of us have, among our acquaintance, people 
who do or have done outrageous things. We do not 
therefore necessarily cut them, but incline to forgive 
them (it is to be feared) according to the quota of 
amiability or attractiveness in their composition. ‘At 
this »rate ithe reader will ‘find it hard to overlook the 
faailteof Jim Sinclair and Sonia di San Vico—as unblush- 
ing a pair, be it said, as we have encountered in an age 
of unblushing novelists—since, whatever Mr. Bagot 
intended, he has not made them pleasing or ingratiating 
characters. When, two months after parting with her 
lover of a day, Sonia becomes the wife of his uncle, 
Anthony Cuthbert, unaware of the relationship between 
the two men, it is apparent that we are faced witha 
situation as repellent as the peculiarly heartless and 
sordid intrigue which brought it about. Mr. Bagot 
solves the difficulty ingeniously enough, but the’final 
picture of Anthony complacently regarding his nephew’s 
son_as his own, even.if it.can be reconciled with what is 
known of human nature (which seems doubtful), is one 
on which few, presumably, will care to dwell. There is 
no true pleasure to be got out of a story of this kind. 


“ Further Experiences of an Irish RM.” By E. €. 
Somerville and Martin Ross. London: Longmans. 
1908. 6s. 

Major Yeates R.M. is a man to be envied. His 
further experiences are as full of mirth as those given 
to the world some years ago. It is true that he is more 
often the victim of misadventures than the master of 
his fate, but he takes them with a frolic welcome, and 
to the reader they are pure delight. Flurry Knox and 
‘his wonderful grandmother (who lets him her shooting 
and poaches it systematically) are still with us, and the 
incidental humours of the hunting-field are chronicled 
as freshly as ever. The authors have a rare tact in the 
handling of the farcical, and never strain after effect. 
Their treatment of Irish peasant idiom is perfect, and 
Miss Somerville’s illustrations match the text in their 
combined humour and fidelity. The authors prove 
that they can move with the times: an ardent collector 
of Gaelic songs and Jore is introduced-hunting for his 
‘material. Told that one Paddy could sing him a song 
about Ned Flaherty’s drake (which turns out to be 
doggerel in English), ‘‘Is it an ancient song?” he 
-enquiresearnestly. ‘‘ It is, your honour ; ’twas himself 
made it up lasht year, and he sings it beautiful! Oh! 
Paddy’s a perfect modulator !” 


“Salthaven.” By W. W. Jacobs. London: Methuen. 
1908. 6s. 

Mr. Jacobs has found no fresh ingredients for his 
‘latest dish, but his skill in varying the old recipe is so 
great that-we-hardly notice this until.we have come to 
‘the end. A little seaport, a simple-minded captain, a 
pretty girl, a young man full of assurance’ and inge- 
nuity, a pert maidservant with her sailor lover—we 
have met their like many a time in his pages, yet his 


“story is so good-humoured that it is impossible not to 


enjoy it. He has, by the way, found a new type, and 
got real comedy out of it, in the shape ofa conscientious 
office-boy devoted to self-improvement. The boy 
Bassett merits a call before the curtain, and no doubt 
Mr. Jacobs will in the future give him one—or several. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘*Marie de Médicis.’ Translated from the French of Louis Batiffol 
by Mary King. Edited by H. W. Carless Davis. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is not a detailed biography of the second Queen 
of Henri quatre ; but a picture of her Court and a study of her 


character during the years of her married life and her Regency, 
The volume presents to us Marie de Médicis as a woman of 
cold temperament and of ambitious if not over-strong character, 
unscrupulous where money matters were concerned, and un- 
fortunate in her choice of favourites and advisers. The darker 
stories that represent her as a dabbler in the black arts anda 
poisoner are rightly rejected as idle legends. Probably they 
grew up from the charge of witchcraft brought against Léonora, 
The characters of this Italian woman and her husband are 
carefully analysed. It is sad to learn that Léonora, when 
asked to explain the power that she exercised over her mistress, 
did not say, “My influence was that of a clever woman over a 
fool”. What she did say was, “I have been honoured by the 
Queen’s liking because I was her companion from youth, and 
I have won her goodwill by serving her well, and because | 
was ever diligent to follow her and do her mind”. Léonora 
was in truth a cunning woman who possessed over the Queen the 
influence which a designing old servant often wields over a not 
too clever mistress. ‘“ Hasty, difficult to serve and ill-tempered *, 
this old servant may have been ; but she was clever and grasp- 
ing, and she had married in Concini an adventurer abler than 
herself. The real reason why the charge of sorcery was 
brought against her was that it was desired to attack the 
financial peculations of the Regency without assailing the 
Queen Regent personally. An interesting account is given of 
Concini’s own rise and character. The power that he exercised 
in the State during the Regency was entirely owing to his 
wife’s influence with the Queen. His personal relations with 
her Majesty were usually strained and unfriendly. The idea 
that she ever cherished for him a culpable partiality rests on 
“a malicious and baseless scandal”. Apart from its leading 
characters the book gives a picturesque account of the some- 
what bourgeois Court of Henry of Navarre, the hero of Ivry 
appearing in a not very heroic light. We also learn that even 
the faithful Rosny was not above taking a subsidy from a 
foreign State. 


‘“Early Greek Philcsophy.” By John Burnet. 
London: Black. 1908. 12s. 6d. net. 


The first edition of Professor Burnet’s “ Early Greek 
Philosophy ” was published sixteen years ago. Its author was 
then a young man of twenty-five, but it was very soon recog- 
nised as a fresh and original handling of old material with the 
incorporation of the new material of recent scholarship. It is 
significant that in the same year of 1892 the fifth edition of 
Zeller’s ‘‘ History of Greek Philosophy” was published, but 
hardly in time for its results to be thoroughly incorporated 
in Mr. Burnet’s own book. Zeller’s book first appeared sixty- 
four years ago, and since then the comparative study of the 
cosmography of primitive peoples and their mythologies, which 
constitute their philosophy, has made notable progress. This 
new knowledge and the new outlook it had given had not 
found its place in any English book on Greek philosophy. 
Mr. Burnet now issues this second edition of his history as 
Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, when time has thoroughly 
established its reputation. At twenty-five one writes differently 
from what one writes at forty ; but Professor Burnet remarks 
that as he still feels the main contentions of the book were 
sound he has not tried to amend the style. Indeed it would 
not be desirable that so remarkable a book by so young a man 
should have removed from it all traces of precocity. And yet 
most of it has had to be re-written in the light of certain 
discoveries made since the publication of the first edition, 
and especially the extracts from Menon’s ‘Iarpd which 
Professor Burnet believes throw a new light on the history of 
later Pythagoreanism. 


2nd Edition, 


‘*The Russo-Japanese War: The Ya-Lu.” 
Donat. London: Rees. 1908. 


What is practically a history of the Russo-Japanese War has 
been prepared by the German General Staff. The first instal- 
ment of it is named. the “ Ya-Lu”, and this is the part which, in 
an authorised translation made by Lieutenant von Donat, is now 
available for military and historical students. To the text are 
added nine appendices, full of details relating to the two armies, 
and six maps, the latter being separate from the book itself 
and contained in a case. As may be supposed from the origin 
of the book, it is a thoroughly scientific study of all the military 
problems involved in the campaign ; and of especial interest 
are the criticisms of Russian and Japanese soldiers as fighting- 
men, of their training, arms and tactics, and the organisation 
of the respective armies. Naturally enough, especially as the 
event of the campaign was in favour of the Japanese, the 
German criticism of the Russian tactics is strongly unfavour- 
able ; and as the Japanese tactics and organisation are German, 
the Germar Staff see in the campaign a proof of the soundness 
of their own methods. We may quote: wo striking sentences ; 
one from “ Events Leading to the War” : “ The whole action of 


Trauslation by: Karl von 


Japan permitted of no other interpretation but that she wished 
for war”; the other from “Comments” laudatory of the 
Japanese operations: “The Russian conduct of operations 
was doomed, during the whole war, never to find a right way 


(Continued on page 492.) 
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LETTERS FROM CELEBRITIES. 


THE HEALTHY MIND IN THE HEALTHY BODY. 


THE keynote of happiness, long life, and successful achieve- 
ment is the healthy mind in the healthy body. Sanatogen 
is the tonic food which is being prescribed by the medical 
profession to-day to bring about this happy condition. Not 
only have 7,500 physicians endorsed, in writing, the merits 
of Sanatogen as the ideal recuperative and restorative, but 
the most distinguished men and women of the day have not 
hesitated in coming forward to testify to the great value of 
Sanatogen. 

- Thus Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, the sculptor and 
historian, writes : 

“ Hammerfield, 
“ Penshurst, Kent. 

“T feel it only due to the benefit conferred in my general 
health by Sanatogen to write to inform those interested in that 
wonderful medicine that in a couple of months’ time it has 
cured me of all gouty trouble. Sanatogen has done me far 
more good than all the waters of Bath and Harrogate.” 


Madame Sarah Grand, the gifted authoress of “The 

Heavenly Twins”, writes : 
“Grove Hill, 
“ Tunbridge Wells. 

“ Sanatogen has done everything for me which it is said 
to be able to do for cases of nervous debility and exhaustion. 
I began to take it after nearly four years’ enforced idleness 
from extreme debility, and felt the benefit almost immediately. 
And now, after taking it steadily three times a day for twelve 
weeks, I find myself able to enjoy both work and play again, 
and also able to do as much of both as I ever did.” 


Sir John Hare, the well-known actor, writes : 
“75, Upper Berkeley Street, 
“Portman Square, W. 
“T have found Sanatogen a most valuable tonic and stimu- 
lant during a period when I had to work very hard under 
conditions of great weakness and ill-health. I can heartily 
recommend it to those working under similarly distressing 


Mr. Marshall Hall, the eminent K.C., writes : 
“ 3, Temple Gardens, 
London, E.C. 
“TI think it only right to say that I have tried Sanatogen, 
and I believe it to be a most excellent food.” 


Space forbids mention of the many more very interesting 
autographs of people eminent in nearly every walk of life 
and their testimony contained in the dainty publication issued 
by the Sanatogen Co. under the title of “Autographs of 
Celebrities”. All those interested should write for a copy, 
which will be forwarded gratis and post free on application 
to the Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW. Sanatogen, which, by 
the way, is the tonic food remedy used in the Royal Family, 
is sold by all chemists in tins from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d.—{ADVT.] 


EVERYONE INVESTS | 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and 
it is certain that that aspiration is fulfilled time 
and again by those who have found the method | 
best suited to their means, their knowledge, their | 
opportunities, and their temperaments. 

Some investors like to be constantly active 
and watchful, while others are more passive, or 
have not the opportunity to be nimble; some 
prefer to pay in full for their Stock if they have 
the capital, while others would not if they could, 
and others yet again have not the necessary 
knowledge. 

A book might be written on the subject of all 
the little variations and their influences on suc- 
eessful investment, but here we need not do more 
than touch lightly on the subject. We can only 
say that everyone—with means either large or 
small, knowledge great or little, opportunities 
many or few—ean find a method nowadays by 
which he (or she) ean successfully enter into 
Stock Exchange Investments. 

The CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (which 
was established in 1893), will send descriptive 
booklet, with Finance weekly for six months 
free of charge, to every applicant mentioning 
the Saturday Review, and will afford full and 
simple explanation, with suggestions as to the 
best method to be pursued. 


Write to the Manager, 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AFTER LATE EVENING ENGAGEMENTS. | 


When returning home late at night, a light easily Syne as food 


— 


isa desideratum. This is provided in the “‘ Alien s” » 2 partially 
pancreatised food, made from fresh milk and whole wheat. It is quickly and 
easily prepared by the addition of boiling water only. Being easily assimi- 
lated it pr anguil and refreshing sleep. 
IN TINS AT 1/6 and 3/- OF CHEMISTS, etc. r. 
A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


The “‘ Allenburys” DIET is for ADuLTs and is quite distinct from the 
well-known ‘* ALLENBURYS” FOODS FOR INFANTS. . 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Ngarty Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s, 6d. 

The “ Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved: 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 
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out of this partially self-imposed defensive attitude”. It clearly 
revealed the disadvantages of the defensive in general. 


French Classics for English Readers. ‘‘ Molitre.” By Curtis 
Hidden Page. 2vols. Putnam’s Sons. 1908. $5 net. 

These two volumes form part of the series of French Classics 
for English Readers which is being issued by Messrs. Putnam. 
Mr. Page is one of the editors and he is also the translator of 
these two volumes of Moliére. Professor Brander Matthews, 
who.is Professor of Dramatic Literature at Columbia University, 
writes a literary, bibliographical and biographical introduction 
to the volumes. The public the series appeals to is that which 
does not know French sufficiently to read French authors 
easily. We know no reason for objecting to the benevolent 
enterprise of mitigating to some extent this misfortune, and so 
we may say that as far as we can see the “ Moliére” does for 
these unfortunate English all that can be done. It is recog- 
nised that when people cannot read Greek and Roman classics 
scholars may make translations for their benefit. Yet in the 
case of French, Englishmen ought hardly to be encouraged in 
their laziness, as it is much easier for an Englishman to learn 
French well enough to read originals than it is to read Latin 
and Greek originals. 


“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.” By Anatole France. Trans- 
lation by Lafcadio Hearn. London: Lane. 1908. 

What we have said above applies more distinctly to a transla- 
tion such as this of a modern French novel. Moliére at several 
centuries distant is naturally more a subject for translation and 
English editions, and even an Englishman who knows French 
fairly well may be excused for helping himself out with such 
aids. In the case of modern French literature, and especially 
of such novels as those of M. France, we can only wonder 
that those who are curious about it at all should be content 
with translations. That Mr. Lafcadio Hearn would translate 
“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” as well as it could be 
translated may be assumed—though we think M. France would 
not use such phrases as “I am not prepared to deny that” 
which Mr. Hearn drops into several times. The curious thing 
would be that anyone who reads the charming story of the old 
Palzologist Sylvestre Bonnard should be content to know it 
only through a translation. 


“The Dictionary of National Biography.” Vol. VIII. Glover-Harriott. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 15s. 

Goldsmith, General Gordon, John Gower, Sir James Graham, 
John Graham first Viscount Dundee, Grattan, John Richard 
“Green, George Grenville, Sir Richard Grenville, Earl Grey, 
Bishop Grosseteste, George Grote, Hallam, Emma Lady 
Hamilton (to whom a dozen columns are devoted), John 
Hampden, Handel, Sir Henry Hardinge, and others distin- 
guished in their various ways are among the “lives” sum- 
marised in the new volume of the Dictionary. One thing 
impresses us more and more as we look through this work, and 
that is the large number of men and women who have rendered 
national service in a minor degree or have made themselves 
notorious, of whom to-day the National Dictionary is practically 


the only memorial. Volume VIII. contains many references 


which bring the work more up to date than a mere reprint 
would be, and consequently add to its value. 


‘ERRATUM.—In our notice last week of Professor A. V. 
Dicey’s “ Digest of the Law of England with Reference to the 
Conflict of Laws” a mistake was made in the names of the 

= They are Stevens and Sons and Sweet and 

axwell. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 494 and 496. 


i 
By pcintment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


dames Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
Glasgow & London. 


P.« 0. Pleasure Cruises. 


A NOVEMBER SUMMER. 


The Pen‘nsular & Oriental Company's steam yacht 
** VECTIS" will be despatched on November § ona cruise which 
should commend itself to the attention of those desiring to spend this 
ordinarily unpleasant month in climatic conditions nearly approaching 
those of an English Summer. ‘ 

This cruise, beginning at Marseilles, will include numerous 
calls on the coasts of Tunis and Algeria at a season of the year 
which experience has proved to be entirely favourable to those 
who travel for pleasure. The relics of Carthage and Rome to be 
found in this part of Northern Africa are of the first importance 
to the traveller and student of history. Even were this not so, 
the beautiful oases of Tunisia and Algeria, the altogether un- 
accustomed aspect of the desert cities and their peoples, the 
fascination of the desert itself, and the delightful November 
climate, should, it is confidently thought, appeal to those in search 
of sunshine tempered by cool breezes and of a country still com- 
paratively but little known. The itinerary has been so arranged that 
the passenger may spend succeeding days ashore at the various ports 
of call, dining and sleeping on board the ship, or may make extended 
journeys to inland points of special interest. . 

The cruise will be of '235 days’ duration, at fares ranging 
from 21 guineas upwards. 

Particulars of special services by sea or rail from London to 
Marseilles in connection with this cruise, and in connection with 
subsequent cruises in the Spring of 1909, will be furnished on 
request, and the illustrated descriptive programme may be had at 
any of the agencies, or at the P. and O. Company's chief offices, 
Northumberland Aveave, W.C., or 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
London. 


Issue of £700,000 SWANSEA HARBOUR 4% (‘A’) STOCK. 


[To rank (when fully paid) equally with the existing 
quoted issue of £1,100,000 (*‘A ’) Stoek.] 


Price of Issue: £98 10s.%, 


A full Half-year’s Interest (£2 per £100) will be payable on July 1, 1999, and a 
Coupon for the amount will be attached to the Scrip Cartibcates. 


M ESSRS. FREDK. J. BENSON & CO. are authorised 
i by the Swanse: Harbour Trustees to offer the above £700,000 Four 
per Sone. (“A”) Stock for Subscription, on the terms of the Prospectus dated 
ber 16, 1908. 
Copies of the Prospectus, with Application Forms, can be obtained of :— 
The Capital and Counties Bank. Limited (Bankers to the Trustees), 
39 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or any of its Branches ; or 
Metropolitan Bank (of England and Wales), Li nited 60 Grace 
church Street, ion, E.C., or any of its Branches ; or 
Martin’s Bank, Limited, 68 Lombard Street, E.C., or any of its 
Branches ; or 


Fredk. J. Benson & Co., 1: & 12 Blomfield Street, London, E.C. ; or 
The Clerk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 


Prospectuses and Application Forms may also be obtained on receipt of a 
telegram addressed to *‘ Frebencate,” London, or from the Brokers, 
Laurence, Sons & Gardner, :3 Copthall Court, London, E.C. ; 
Joseph Sebag & Co., 13 Copthall Court, London, E.C. 


No. 36. 
I desire to apply for............... (“A”) Stock. Please forward me Prospectus and 
Applicaticn Form. 


Name ... 
Address 


| 
| 
| 
a 
a) 
| SWANSEA HARBOUR TRUST. 
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BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL INDIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Issue of £1,000,000 Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway £3 10s. % Debenture Stock. 
TRANSFERABLE FREE or STAMP DUTY. 


Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council, as mentioned below. 

Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by 
the instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee’ Act, 1 

Issued under the cotheriey of the Bombay, Baroda and , India Railway 
Act, 1906 (6 Edw. VII, ch. lix.), with the sanction of the Secretary of State for 


India in Council. 
PRICE OF ISSUE £96 PER CENT. 


First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, due on the rsth April, 1909. 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
ve notice that they are authorised by the Directors of the Bompay, BARODA AND 
gs ENTRAL Inp1A Raitway Company to receive applications for £1,000,000 £34 per 
cent. Debenture Stock at the price of £96 for each £100 of Stock. 
The Stock will be transferable free of Stamp Duty. 
The sanction of the Secre of State for India i in Council has been obtained 
se the issue, under the authority of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Act, 1906, of the present loan, which is required for the general purposes of the 
Company. The Lhe and of principal (when notice of redemption 
is given) is teed b aap State for India in Council under contract 
dated rsth day I 
The Register of the De’ nture Stock will be k # the Offices of the Com- 
poay, Se Gloucester House, Bisho te Street Without, ., and the Stock will be 
7. (in multiples of £1) in the names specified % " the requests made for 


‘The Debenture Stock will bear interest at the rate of £34 per cent. per annum, 
pay? able half-yearly, on the rsth April and 15th October, the first half-year’s interest 

ing due on the rsth April next. The interest on the Debenture "Stock will be 
paid by warrant post. 

The Stock may be redeemed at par by the Company on or at an 
15th October, 1940, at their option, with the previous consent of the 
—_ for India in Council, and upon twelve calendar month’s previous notice 

ng given. 

Applications, which must be acc ied by a deposit of £5 per cent., wiil 
be received at the Chief Cashier's e, Bank of England, E.C. In case of 
a partial allotment, the balance of the amount pene as deposit will be coated 
towards the payment of the first instalment. Id ed be a surplus after 
making that payment, ~: surplus will be refunded by cheq 

Applications must be for multiples of £100. No mene will be made ofa 
less amount than £100 Stock. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 


time after 
of 


On Friday, the 30th October 1908, £41 per cent. ; 
On Friday, the 27th November, 1908, 30 per cent. ; 
On Tui y, the 22nd December, 1908, £30 per cent. 


but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 30th October, ate discount 
at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum. In the case of default in the perma ws of 
any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will 
be liable to forfeiture. 
Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exch for the pr | order. 
The Stock will be registered in the Company’ 's books on or after the 30th October, 
allotments up in full anticipation may be registered forthwith. 
Bom and Central India Railway Act, 
6 Ba Il, ch. lix.), oan the contract above referred to, may be seen at 
mpany’s Offices between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4Pp-m. 
a for the Stock must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at 
oe hief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, E.C. ; at the Branches of the Bank of 
ngland ; at the Offices of the Company, Gloucester House, Bishopsgate Street 
wi out, E.C. ; ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion 
ouse, E.C. ; or of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 76 Cornhill, E.C. 
The List of Applications will be closed on or before Wednesday, 21st October, 


“he of England, E.C. : 
16th October, 1908. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE 


given to PARENTS in the CHOICE of —— gratis by University Men 
and old Schoolmasters who only (Boys’ and they have 
rsonally visited. Prospectus sent free. and Sale is and 
negotiated. Publishers of ** THE ‘SCHOLASTIC “GUIDE. 
Assistant Masters, Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., LTD. 


C. J. S. M.A.(Cantab.), W.W. Browne, M.A.(Oxon.), Percivat A. Warp. 
217 PICCADILLY, Ww. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
tiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW. —HOME 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for child ents 
are a . Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and omer 
ties.—Principal, Miss 


| ‘UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
Principat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 

Advanced Modern Education for Girls of good social position. Boarders only. 

| el — attend daily. Special attention to health, manners and 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First. Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Hevarssours HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, 


NUNS 


TOBACCO 


EVERYONE IS TALKING ABOUT IT. 


You must have heard a good deal about 
the peculiarity of the “Three Nuns” | 
Mixture, the curious method of “ welding” 
the dark and light leaf in such a manner 
that they cannot sift unevenly in your ; 
pceuch, Have you seen it? Have you 
smoked it? If not, you should write for a * 
free sample (mentioning this paper) to 7% 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the { 
Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow, and try it 
at once, 


“ King’s Head”’ simtlar, 
but stronger. 


Both are pleasant, cool- 
smoking Mixtures, and 
are sold at 6d. per 
ounce, everywhere. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


MEDAL 


THE: MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 
‘ A Dl 
BARR’S POPULAR at OF DAFFODILS 


contains 6 Bulbs each of eties suitable for Pot- 


culture or for the Flower bE 
Half the above Collection for 10/6, 


BARR’S WOODLAND COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Sho 
Naturalising. 
Descriptive of all the finest in Cultivation, Free. 


; BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


-ORIENT-ROYAL -MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
| GTEAMERS LE LEAVE LONDON AVERY ALTERNATE 

MARSEILLES, NAPLES. PORT COLO 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. ( 

For Pouege apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., orto { 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. ( 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 


of selling Works of P= ~~ Jewels, Old — Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coii mh Old Lace, F Musical Instruments, Guns, 


and other Valuables, i is os to Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERIES, 9 ConpuIT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srregr, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
Vv G) for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
are reminded that, for security, Messrs. Knicut, 
Faas nk & Rut Ley’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town ov 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Po! 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books 
To:bhe Published on Thursday. 


AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. & J. PENNELL. 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
2xols. Cr. 4to. 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 
~ numbered copies, on Japanese Vellum, £5 5s. net.* 


MODERN ART. 


A. Comparative Study of the Formative Arts. Being a Contribution 
to a New System of 4@sthetics. 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 
With about 300 Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net.* 


The GREATNESS & DECLINE of ROME. 
By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Deny 8vo. 6s. net each.* 
VOL. III. 

THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. |. EMPIRE BUILDERS. Vol. Il. JULIUS CAESAR. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. 


Work and Travel in Four Continents. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Mastery 
With 9 Frontispiece from a painting by HERMAN G. HERKOMER. 
Demy 8s. 6d. net.* [ Tuesday. 
THE REVOLT OF THE POTEMKIN. 
Reminiscences CONSTANTINE FELDMANN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Thursday. 


Mr. HALL CAINE’S REMINISCENCES. 
MY STORY. By HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo. €s. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


By JULES LEMAITRE, of the French Academy. 
Demy 8vo. Ios. net. 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
Six Shillings each. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘*On the Face of the Waters,” &c. 


MAURICE GUEST. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON. 


THE MAGNATE. 
By ROBERT ELSON. 


Mr. E. F. BENSON’S New Novel. 


THE CLIMBER. 
By E. F. BENSON. [ Wednesday. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED. 
By BERYL TUCKER, Author of “The Ring.” 
MARCIA IN GERMANY. 
An Indiscreet Chronicle. 
Half-a-crown each. 
THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 
By Mrs. B. LOWNDES, 

Author of “The Pulse of Life.” 


THE BLOTTING BOOK. 
By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of ** The Climber,” &c. 
THE POWER OF A LIE. 


By JOHAN ‘BOVER. 
With Introduction by HALL CAINE. 


* Prospectus of these Works and Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn 
Announcement List, post free. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


The History of Engraving (Stanley Austin). Laurie. 6s. net. 
Stories of the English Artists (Selected and Arranged by Randall 
Davies.and Cecil Hunt). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
Modern Art (Julius Meier-Graefe. -2 vols.). Heinemann. 42s. net. 
Painting in the Far East (Laurence Binyon), 21s. net; The Mistress 

Art (Reginald Blomfield), 5s. net. Arnold. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (1791-1811) (Edited by the 
Earl of Ilchester. 2 vols.), 21s. net; Memorials of Two Sisters : 
Susanna and Catherine Winkworth (Edited by their Niece, 
Margaret J. Shaen), 10s. 6@. net. Longmans, Green. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent (E. L. S. Horsburgh). Methuen. 155. net. 


FICTION 


The Lost Cabin Mine (Frederick Niven) ; Our Daily Bread (Clara 
Viebig). Lane. 6s. each. 

Once Aboard the Lugger —— (A. S. M. Hutchinson). Rivers. 6s. 

The Forbidden Boundary and other Stories (B. L. Putnam Weale). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Racket and Rest (Harold Begbie). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Lewis Rand (Mary Johnston). Constable. 6s. 

Edwin Trafford, Altruist: An Economic Romance (William K. ‘Hill). 
Nutt. 6s. 

The Fourth Angel (Frank C. Lewis). Sisley’s. 6s. 

Farquharson of Glune (May Bateman). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

The Happy Medium and other Stories (Charles Marriott); Forging 
the Blades (Bertram Mitford) ; The London Plot (Carlton Dawe). 
Nash. 6s. each. 

The Hoverers (Lucas Cleeve). Greening. 6s. 

Joyce Pleasantry and other Stories (George R. Sims). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

The Spy (Maxim Gorky). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Shadow of the Raggedstone (Charles F. Grindrod). Elkin 
Mathews. 6s. 

The Gentleman: a Romance of the Sea (Alfred Ollivant), A Room 
with a View (E. M. Forster), Miriam (Edith C. M. Dart), 
Chronicles of Service Life in Malta (Mrs. Arthur T. Stuart), 65. 
each ; Irresolute Catherine (Violet Jacob), 2s. 6d, net. Murray. 


Girt Books 


The Jungle Book (Rudyard Kipling), 55. net ; Fairy Tales from South 
Africa (Mrs. E. J. Bourhill), 3s. 6¢. net ; Fairies—of Sorts (Mrs. 
Molesworth), 3s. 6¢. Macmillan. 

Jim Mortimer (Warren Bell); The Golden Girdle (Lieut.-Colonel 
A. F. Mockler-Ferryman). Black. 35. 6d. each. 

Yesterday’s Children (Millicent Sowerby). Chatto and Windus. 
35. 6d. net. 

Jewish Fairy Tales and Fables (Aunt Naomi). Stock. 3s. 6d. 

The Water Babies (Charles Kingsley). Dent. 5s. net. 

Runners of Contraband (Tom Bevan). Partridge. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY 


oe Oe of Music, 1865-1905 (Joseph Bennett). Methuen, 

16s. net. 

The Girlhood of Mary Queen of Scots (Jane T. Stoddart). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. net. 

History of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 1815-1853 (Lieut.-Colonel 
Henry W. L. Hime). Longmans, Green. 6s. net. 

William of Orange and the English Revolution (Rev. J. Appleyard), 
4s. 6d. net; Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy (Laughlan Maclean 
Watt), 75. 6d. net. Dent. 

The Latins in the Levant: A History of Frankish Greece (1204-1566) 
(William Miller). Murray. 21s. net. 

—— of Tyana (F. W. Groves Campbell). Grant Richards. 

5s. Od. net. 

The Oxford Reformers (By the late George Fox Bridges) ; Famous 
Love Matches (C. J. Hamilton). Stock. 55. net each. 

A History of Classical Scholarship (John Edwin Sandys. Vols. FI. 
and III.). Cambridge: At the University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 


Life and Sport in Hampshire (George A. B. Dewar). Longmans, 
Green. 10s. 6d. net. 

Gardens Past and Present (K. L. Davidson). Laurie. 6s. «net. 

Scottish Gardens (Sir Herbert Maxwell), 21s. net; The Book of 
Winter Sports (Edited by Edgar Syers and Madge Syers), 15s. 
net. Arnold. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Miscellanies and Reviews (Oscar Wilde). Methuen, 12s. 6d. net each. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi (T. W. Arnold). Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

Saint Bernard on Consideration (George Lewis) ; Virgil (John Jack- 
son). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. net each. 

Collectivism (Sir Arthur Clay). Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

The Arts of Writing, Reading and Speaking (Edward W. Cox). Cox. 
35. 6d. net. 

The Chronicle of England, France, Spain, &c. (Sir John Froissart). 
Dent. 5s. net. 

ScHooL Books 


Latin Prose Composition (W. R. Hardie). Arnold. 4s, 6d. net. 
“Handbook of Geography (Emil Reich. 2 vols.). Duckworth. 
125. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 496.) 
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Macmillan’s List| 


BY THE LATE 


' SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. 
i Two vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Daily Mail.—* Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has written one of 
the best books of reminiscences produced in recent years, full of 
interesting information and excellent stories, with hitherto un- 
published letters and chats with the greatest public men of the last 
half-century.” 


FAUST. 
Freely adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem. By STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net. 


DOBSON. 
‘DE LIBRIS. Prose and Verse. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Illustrations by HucH 
THOMSON and KaTE GREENAWAY. Extra crown 8vo, dua net. 


THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A 
New Edition. With Ilustrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ‘JUNGLE BOOK. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. §8vo. 5s. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH 
CAR AND CAMERA. 


By om JOHN HISSEY. With 28 Full-page Illustrations 
8vo. 10s. net. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
FAIRIES—OF SORTS. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GERTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. 3s. 


FAIRY TALES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


Collected from Original Native sources and arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOURHILL and Mrs. J. B. DRAKE. Illus- 
trated by W. Herperr Crown 8vo. gilt 
edges, 3 6d. 


Miniature Editions. 


‘THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With the Original Illustrations 
by TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, pott 8vo. Is. net. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. With Reproductions of the 
Original Illustrations. Cloth gilt, pott 8vo. Is. net. 


PHILOSOPHY OF GASSENDI. 


By G. S. BRETT, Professor of Philosophy, Government 
College, Lahore. 8vo. 10s. net. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. New oe revised and 
corrected Pig Sir HENRY CRAIK, KC, B., Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d 


WORKING LADS’ CLUBS. 


By CHARLES E. B. RUSSELL and L. M. RIGBY. 
Illustrated. Crown 8yvo. 5s. net. 


“ MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS| 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY PELHAM, 
FIFTH DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 


and 1859-64, and Secre of State for 
EAU, Author of ** The Life. of Sir Bartle 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Secretary of nor4 for the Colonies, 1852 


Frere.” With Portraits. 


BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE, 


THE PERFECT COURTIER. His Life and Letters. By JULIA CART- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Apy), ** Isabella D’Este,” *‘Madame,” &c. With 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 30s. net. 

[Ready next week, 


A MARINER OF ENGLAND. 


An Account of the Career of William Reet Ne from Cabin Boy in the Merchant 
Service to Warrant Officer in the Ro: (1780 to 817); told in his own 
a Edited by Colonel SPEN CER ( CHIL ERS, R.E.,C.B. Demy 8vo. 
10s. net. 


FROM RUWENZORI TO THE 
CONGO. 


A Naturalist’s Journey Across Africa. By A. F. RR. WOLLASTON. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD, Author of ‘ Empires 
and Emperors.” Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE LATINS IN THE LEVANT: 


A History of Frankish Greece (1204 to 1566). By WILLIAM MILLER. With 
Maps. Medium Svo. ats. net, 


COLLECTIVISM. 


A Study of some of the leading Social questions of the day. By PAUL LEROY- 
BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute and Professor of the College of France. 
Abridged and Translated by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 
net. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
OF INDIA. 


Being an Abridgment of “The Dictionary of the Economic Products of India.” 
By Sir GEORGE WATT, C.LE., M.B., LL.D. Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 
(Ready next week. 

This work, which will be published under the auspices of the Government of 
India, sets forth the sources, materials, history, production, utilisation, and trade 
returns of all the major products and industries of India, arranged in "the alpha- 
sequence of their scientific nomenclature, together with a copious index of 

trade and vernacular names. 


NOW COMPLETE. VOL. III. JUST OUT. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 


Its Individual Growth from the Earliest i Ragianings to the Fall of the Republic. 
By POMPEO MOLMENTI. lated HORATIO F. BROWN. 
Author of “ Life on the Dace &c., &c. 3 Parts (2 Vols. to each Part). 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net each Part. 

Part I.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Part Il.—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 
Parr IIIL.—THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. 


‘Every page in the book is full of curious — ze, communicated without the 
slightest affectation or air of teaching. . ition is as amazing as ever. 
The work is a continuous and - eee be a series of brilliant pictures 
which show no trace of studio's toil. It would be impertinent to praise Mr. 
Horatio Brown's translation. Suffice it to say that he has turned good Italian into 
graceful English.” —Spectator. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HILL,” 
“BROTHERS,” &c. 


THE WATERS OF JORDAN: 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 6s. 


“Teen OLLIVANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GENTLEMAN. 

A Romance of the Sea, By the Author of ‘“Owd Bob,” ‘‘Danny,” ‘‘ Redeoat 
Captain,” &c. 6s, 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 6s. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. By “Home Countizs.” 

THE FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. By C. Grant Rozertson. 

THE INNS OF C A. BEDWELL. 

VAGRANTS, BEGOARS, "TRAMPS. By Joun Cooke. 

MUNICIPAL TRADE. Major Leonarp 

SOME IMPRESSIONS FROM SOUTH AFRIC 

THE PRESIDENTIAL IN THE. UNITED STATES. By 
Prof. S. J. McLean (Toront 

OUR ENDANGERED SEA- SUI >REMACY. 

THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. By Prof. Ripe 

JOHN DBLANE AND MODERN 

COMPENSATION AND THE LICENSING B ILL. 

THE GERMAN PERIL: A REJOINDER TO PRINCE BULOW. 


JOHN MURRAY, STREET, W. 
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MY LIFE AND DANCING. 


By MAUD ALLAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated from Photographs. 1s. net. 
(Seconp Epition. Now Reavy.) 


LONDON IN THE SIXTIES. 


By “ONE OF THE OLD BRIGADE.” 6s. 
Illustrated by HAROLD PIFFARD. 

“* The book should not fail to entertain anyone curious as to the past phases 
of fast life in Tondon.”— Scotsman. 

“* An absorbing portrayal of sporting life about the middle of last century.” 

Sporting Life. 

“* The volume does not contain a dull page, and presents a most vivid picture 

of a forgotten phase of a past generation.” —Oxtlook. 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE. | 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 


With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this book. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
@ admirable book."—Country Lise. 
“* The text combines in an 1 degree familiar description with scientific 
knowledge. . . . The book is one that will be eagerly welcomed.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“* We warmly recommend the book to all to whom —~ appeal.” 


THE LIFE OF 
COL. FRED BURNABY. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” ‘“* The Life of Edward 
FitzGerald,” &c. 


One Vol. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, with 50 Plates, 12s. net. 
(/n the Press. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘The House of a Thousand 
Candles.’’ 


ROSALIND AT REDGATE. 


- By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
Lonpon: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex STREET, W.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 426. OCTOBER, 1908. 8vo. Price 6s. 


I. THE FREE TRADE CONGRESS, PROTECTIONIST 
REACTION AND THE HOP INDUSTRY. 
Il. GOETHE'S NOVELS. 
ill. THE SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


IV. NEW ENGLAND NATURE STUDIES: THOREAU, 
BURROUGHS, WHITMAN. 


Vv. THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF WOMEN. 
VI. THE PASTON LETTERS. 
Vil. TWO FRENCH MEMOIRS. 
VIII. EARLY LONDON. 
IX. BEAUTY AND EXPRESSION. 
X. THE NEW ERA IN TURKEY. 
XI. LORD MILNER AND CANADIAN PREFERENCE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


4 WEEKLY REVIEW - «- 
OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 

EVERY FRIDAY. Price 2d. 


| PUBLIC OPINION 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 
PUBLIC OPINION provides the busy man with a lucid 
summary of what is happening in the different fields of human 
activity, and focusses within reasonable compass somethin 
of that teeming interest which comes from being in rome 4 
with many phases of life. 
Dr. W. H. FITCHETT savs: 
“* Most interesting and valuable; a matchle 
of journalistic work” 
Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, RA,, savs: 
“ 
oa parma of current thought is worthy of 
PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from sagen 
okstall, or will be sent post free for one pana Beem Pd 
} United Kingdom for ros. sod. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 


annum. Specimen free on . 
and ge allis Street, London, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


ScIENCE 
The Origin of Vertebrates (Walter Holbrook Gaskell). Longmans, 
Green. 215. net. 
THEOLOGY 
Christianity : its Nature and its Truth (ArhurS. Peake). Duckworth, 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Roman Breviary (John, Marquess of Bute). Edinburgh : Black. 
wood, 635. net. 
TRAVEL 
Chateau and Country Life in France (Mary King Waddington), 
Smith, Elder. ros. 6d. net. 
An English Holiday with Car and Camera (James John Hissey), 
Macmillan. os, net. 
Turkey and the Turks (W. S. Monroe). Bell. 75. 6d. net. 
Two Dianas in Alaska (Agnes Herbert and a Shikari). Lane, 
12s. 6d. net. 
My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus (A. F. Mummery). Fisher 
Unwin. net. 
The Other Americans (Arthur Ruhl). Laurie. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Peak of Derbyshire (John Leyland). Seeley. 2s. net. 
A Spanish Holiday (Charles Marriott). Methuen. 7s. 6a. net. 
Venetia and Northern Italy (Cecil Headlam). Dent. 75. 6d. net. 
In Search of a Polar Continent, 1905-1907 (Alfred H. Harrison), 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
Her Infinite Variety (Edited by E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 5s. 
The Gentle Shepherd and other Poems. Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 
Hugo of Avendon (E. L. M.). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 
Italian Poets: Chiefly before Dante (D. G. Rossetti). Stratford-on- 
Avon: Shakespeare Head Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Century, The, Vol. LXXVI., 10s. 6d. ; The Structure of the Woo 
Fibre (F. H. Bowman), 8s. 6d. net; Working Lads’ Clubs 
(Charles E. B. Russell and Lilian M. Rigby), §s. net. Macmillan. 

Characters and Passages from Note-Books (Edited by A. R. Waller). 
nang At the University Press. 45. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of National Biography (Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee. Vol. VIII.). Smith, Elder. 15s. net. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Edited by James Hastings). 
Edinburgh : Clark. 28s. net. 

Ethical Aspects of Evolution, The (W. Bennett), 6s. net; The 
Management of Private Affairs (Joseph King), 2s. 6d. net. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

Fads and Feeding (C. Stanford Read), 25 6d. net ; Companions of the 
Way (Elizabeth Waterhouse), 5s. net. Methuen. , 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, The (Dr. E. F. Bashford). Taylor 

and Francis. 15s. net. 

Land of Promise, The (Richard De Bary), New Light on Immortality 
(E. E. Fournier D’Albe), Reminiscences of a Stonemason (By a 
Working Man), 6s. net each; The Inner Life of the United 
States (Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya), 12s. net. Murray. 

When all the World is Young (Reginald Lucas). Humphrey’s. 
55. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY, 
Anglican, Roman, and Protestant _ 
(1775 Articles). 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
Libraries purchased. 


CATALOGUE No. 361. 148 Pages. 


GLAISHER’S 1909 GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 
SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Now Ready. Reduced Prices. Imménse Variety. “; 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
: 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


The Garden City ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR. 


A MONTH At A GLANCE, 6} in. by 15 in. 


Artistically illustrated with LINE DRAWINGS OF 
- = GARDEN CITY VIEWS, beautifully printed. - - 
CHURCH FESTIVALS RUBRICATED. 


Price 1/- post free, or from Booksellers. 
GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Printers, Letchworth, Herts. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. Advice, 
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FROM ELLIOT STOCK’S AUTUMN LIST. 


| 
FAMOUS LOVE MATCHES. 


} By C. J. HAMILTON. An un- 


usually interesting work. An ideal Gift Large crown 8vo. 
Book. Illustrated by several authentic Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
Portraits. 


HOUSE MOTTOES AND 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. Drawn 
| Many Lands. New Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


JEWISH FAIRY TALES 
AND FABLES. 


By AUNT NAOMI. A most accept- Square crown 8vo. 
able Gift or Drize Book. Handsome MIlustrated. Cloth, 
Illustrated Cover. 3S. 6d. 


WHAT IS A PICTURE? 


| By G. G. MILLAR. A Book for 


the Novice in Art Comprehension. 


CANADIAN LIFE AS 
1 FOUND IT. 


By HOMESTEADER. Four crown gyo. Paper 


Foolscap 4to. Cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Years’ Homesteading in the North-West covers, 1s. 6d. net. 
Territories. 


for Complete Catalogue, ies hand Post. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


AN EARTH POEM AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GERDA DALLIBA. Witha Prefatory Word by EDWIN MARKHAM. 
ith Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

A few years since Miss Dalliba, then a young girl, published a volume of poems 
entitled “Fate and I.” This book was declared by the critics to be a work of 
promise, . how —< forecast was justified the public may learn from the 
present volume, “An Earth Poem and ether Poems,” containing a long poem and 
a group of lyrics. 


THE NATURALISATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
PODMORE, Author of “ Modern Spiritualism,” &c. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 
“The book is i for the skill with which it has selected and arranged its 
material, . and will be welcomed by many to whom more voluminous 
publications are inaccessible or unattractive.” —Scotsman. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN, 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Probably a gentler, a fairer, and a better intended book on America has never 
fore been written.”—Daily Chronicle. 
An investigation by a well-informed and thoughtful Englishman.” —7imres. 


ROMANCE OF ROMAN VILLAS. 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPN EY. Author of ‘‘ Romance of Italian Villas,” 
“* Romance of the French Abbeys,” &c. With g Photogravures, 1 coloured, 
and 44 other Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. Uniform with ‘“‘ Romance 
of Italian Villas.” 
Hardly a score in a thousand who have delighted in the villas, castles, and 
palaces of Italy are aware of half of the dramatic episodes which have taken place 
within their walls. 


THE GREAT FICHT. Poems and sketones. 
= WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, M.D. _ Edited, with a Bio- 
ig Sketch, by MAY HARVEY DRUMMOND. With Illustrations 
REDERICK SIMPSON COBURN. Crown évo. cloth extra, ss. net. 
a, half-leather, 10s. 64. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FLOWER OF THE DUSK. 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of “ cagnee and Old Lace,” ‘‘ The 
Master’s Violin,” ‘* The "Spinner in the Sun.” 
“ The present story we — a be in advance a anything she has before 
written.”—Bel/fast Northern Whig. 
‘* A beautiul story narrated in poetic language.”"—Zast Anglian Daily Times. 


THE LAST VOYACE OF THE DONNA ISABEL. 
A Romance of the Sea. By RANDALL PARRISH, Author of “ My Lady 
of the North,” “ Prisoners of Chance,” ‘* When Wilgerness was King,” &c. 
Illustrated ir. Colour. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
** A thrilling romance of the sea of the Clark ee t "—Scotsman. 
“ Mr. Parrish's descriptive powers would be hard ny 9 and the story main- 
tains a grip on the reader from start to finish.” - Zast pew Daily Times. 


THE SOVEREICN COOD. 
By HELEN HUNTINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 
With this story we are plunged into the social gaieties of the New York smart set. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, and NEW YORK. 


@ Have you read Lucas CLEEVE’s latest and most powerful Novel ? 
THE HOWYVERERS. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. 
Is now ready and can be had at all Libraries. 


Other Novels to place on your Library List are :— 
SEMIRAMIS EDWARD PEPLE 
WORKERS IN DARKNESS .. HARRIS BURLAND 
ROLLIN STONE ose «» ERNEST SUFFLING 
THE M&ETING OF THE WAYS... w«- J. D BAXTER 
} A SUBURBAN SCANDAL .. .. GURNER GILLMAN 

THE AVA MINING SYNDICATE CECIL LOWIS 
4 BRENDAVALE ron . E. BLACK 

GOD IN SAN D&M ... a F. BLOUNT MOTT 
HEATHER 0’ THE RIVERS HAROLD THOMSON 
ROSE CAMPION’S PLATONIC ..ADAM LILBURN 
THE MYSTERIOUS ABDUCTION _...G. S. GOODMAN 
IN THE DAYS OF MARLBOROUGH ... GEORGE LONG 


A BACHELOR’S LOVE STORY ... ANTHONY GRIMM 
Ali at Six Shillings each. 


A little book of ** Bohemia” ; its oe and its customs. 


THE BOOK +. SIRENS 


By RATHMELL WILSON. 
Author of “* Love the Mirror.” 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. GREENING have just added to their 
LOTUS LIBRARY— 
THE MUMMY’S ROMANCE, by THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
Translated by G. F. MONKSHOOD ; and 
THE LATIN QUARTER (Scenes de la Vie de Boheme). By 
HENRY Murcer. Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE and 
Joun SeLwyn. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SyYMoNs. 
Cloth, ts. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 
Ask your Bookseller for a Complete Series of the above, which 
includes works by such writers as 
ANATOLE FRANCE, DAUDET, FLAUBERT, 
DE MAUPASSANT, BOURGET, DE MUSSET, and other 
Great Writers. 


| GREENING & CO., Lrp., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


NOW READY. 10s. Gd. Net. 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of ‘‘ Wellington’s Lieutenants,” ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 
With a Special Memoir by 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


I. MEMORIES OF -GARDENS— 
1. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
Il. SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
IV. ON THE CONTINENT. 
Il. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 
Ill. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
11 CURLING. 
ll. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 
IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
Vv. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 
VII. THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 
Il. DEPORTMENT. 
Ill. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK. Ready Shortly. = | 7 


Price 21s. net. 


LIFE 
AMONG THE WILD BIRDS 
SPAIN. 


and 
By COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER | ~ 
(Late Rifle Brigade) havi 
Author of ‘Sketches in the Soudan,’’ ‘‘ The aeeey Life of H.R.H. » Sea Duke of Cambridge.’” = 
from 
The Book will contain about 500 pp. Leseerneeeds | size 9 by 7 in. - 
There will be 25 Plates and over 150 Illustrations from Photographs and — 
_ Pen and Ink Sketches by the Author. £100 
CONTENTS. 
I.—Getting Ready. 
Chapter I.—THe Srupy or WILD Birps. Chapter IV.—On CLIMBING 1N GENERAL. 
1II.—TRAVEL AND EQUIPMENT. V.—TREE-CLIMBING. 
II].—SKETCHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. | 
II.—In a Spanish Laguna. Ps 
Chapter IL—A Day IN A Lacuna. | Chapter II.—Tue Harriers. 
Chapter III.—THeE ComMon CRrAnz. 
III.—Across the Plains. Rail 
Chapter IL—A Day ON THE VEGA. | Chapter Il.—Tue Great Bustarp. 
Chapter III.—Tue Lesser Busrarp. Pola: 
TI 
IV.—Through the Woodlands. 
Chapter I.—A Day IN THE Cork Woops, Chapter IV.—THE WHITE-SHOULDERED re 
Il.—Tue Kites anp Hawks. EAGLE. Ti 
» IIl.—Tue Boorep EaGLe |AND THE V.—THE BLACK VULTURE. 
SNAKE EAGLE. | Ethe 
= the 
belt 
V.—Along the Sea-Cliffs. and 
Chapter Day atonc THE Coast. | Chapter IIl.—THE Raven. 
Chapter III.—TuHe Osprey. 
VI.—Amid the Sierras. oe 
Chapter I.—THE SMALLER CLIFF-HAUNTING Chapter VI.—THE GoLDEN EAGLe. 
BirDs. VII.—Tue Ecyrtian VULTURE. seen 
Day IN THe Lower Sierra. »» VIII.—TuHe GRIFFON VULTURE. 
” IIL—In THE HIGHER SIERRA. IX.—TuHeE BEARDED VULTURE. of tl 
»» V.—BONELLI’s EAGLE. | bes 
Six of these in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
agre 
ORDER F O R M. — 
Please send me, as soon as ready,.............00--.COp.........0f “My Life ai 
Among the Wild Birds in Spain,” by Colonel WiLLoucHBY VERNER, for — 
which I enclose #..........+. » being £1 1s. per copy. =: 
fort 
Ay 
spec 
i 
of t 
‘Sol 
E.C 
Date 190......... 
To Messrs. JoHN Bate, Sons & DaniELsson, Ltp., 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The LIST OPENED on FRIDAY, the 16th OCTOBER, and will CLOSE 
on or before TUESDAY, the 20th OCTOBER, 1908. 


‘THE CHILLACOE RAILWAY AND 
MINES (LIMITED). 


(Registered under the Companies Acts of Victoria, Australia.) 


ETHERIDGE RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 


Secured by a First charge on Queensland Government Contract and subsidies 
payable thereunder, and upon the Concessions, Interest, and Property conferred 
upon the Company by the Etheridge Railway Act. 


£100,000 Four and a Half per Cent. First Mortgage 
Bearer Debentures 
(Part of a total issue of £200,000). 


These Debentures are secured by a Trust Deed whereby the Company 

has specifically charged its rights under an Agreement with the 

Government of Queensland, the effect being, under the Agreements 

and in the circumstances referred to below, to render the Debentures 

‘substantially equivalent to Debentures guaranteed both as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the Government of Queensland. 


The present issue is the balance of the total issue of £200,000, the other £100,000 
having been sold in Melbourne. The Debentures are repayable at par on the 
ist March, 1921, the interest being payable half-yearly on the rst March and rst Sep- 
tember in London or Melbourne at the holders’ option. Interest on the instalments 
from the date of their: payment will be paid.on 1st March, 1909. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., is 
authorised by the Contractors for the issue to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS for 


£100,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE BEARER 
DEBENTURES in 1,000 DEBENTURES of £100 each, payable in 
London or Melbourne. 


ISSUE PRICE, £95 10s. PER £100. 


Payable on Application .. “ -- £10 Os, 
Payable on Allotment -- £25 Os. 
‘Payable on 25th November, 1908 £60 10s. 

£95 10s. 


Payment in full may be made on or after allotment under discount at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum. 


PROSPECTUS. 


‘THE construction of the nee Railway was authorised by the Etheridge 

Railway Act (Queensland), 1906. The Railway when completed will be about 147 

miles in length, and will be an extension of the Chillagoe Railway, which Railway 

is an extension ‘of the Government Railway from the Port of Cairns. The Railway 

on ae a mineral country from end to end, and terminates on the Etheridge 
eld. 


The construction of the Railway is bein; rapidly p oceeded with, and the report 
of the Company's Engineer up to the 30th September, 1908, stated progress as fol- 
lows :—Rails laid 84 miles, earthworks completed 94 miles, clearing completed 130 
miles, drains completed 99 miles, bridges 85 miles, telephone 123 miles, and that 
there are sufficient permanent-way materials on hand to complete. 

The total estimated cost of the line is about £400,000, whereof there has been 
expended to date £310,480. 

nder the Agreement with the Government of Queensland, confirmed by the 
Etheridge Railway Act, the Railway wiil be worked, d, and maintained 

‘the Commissioner of Railways, and the Government agree to pay to the Company 
half-yearly subsidies, and to purchase the Railway in Fe' Ty, 1921, the amount 
of the subsidies and the purchase price being calculated on the cost of construction 
and average earnings as defined by the Act and certified by the Commissioner of 
Railways. The Company estimate this cost of construction at £400,000, and with 
the proceeds of this issue the Directors certify that the Company will have ample 
resources to complete the Railway. On the basi is estimate, the Government 
subsidies will amount to £10,000 annum, or more than sufficient to cover the 
interest on the Debentures, and the purchase price to a minimum sum of £200,000, 
the principal secured by the Debentures. The Company’s right to receive the half- 

early subsidies and the purchase price from the Government are, by the Trust 
Deed, specifically charged to secure this Debenture issue, and it will, therefore, be 
seen that the interesc and principal on the Debentures are on the above basis in 
substance guaranteed by the ey res Government. 

The Company have agreed that the proceeds of this issue shall be held in the name 
of the Trustee for the Debenture-holders by the Bank of Australasia, to be from 
time to time paid to the Company, but only against the certificates of the Railwa 
Commissioner, so as to secure that the subsidies payable by the Government shall 
be sufficient to cover the interest on the outstanding Debentures. If for any reason 
the Certificates of cost issued by the Government be less than would secure to the 
Company a payment by the Government of £9,000 per annum, the sum which is 
tequired to pay the full interest upon the total Debenture issue, the Company have 
agreed to forthwith redeem at par and cancel a proportionate amount of Debentures, 
‘and any portion of the proceeds of this issue remaining in the hands of the Trustee 
as above provided for will be held for this p , 

The purchase price is payable in London by the Queensland Government, and 
may, at the = of that Government, be made in cash or in Inscribed Govern- 
ment Stock, ing -interest at 4 per cent. per annum, redeemable at par on 
rst January, 1952, subject to a right of redemption by that Government on the 
-1st January, 1932, at par, upon six months’ notice. Should payment be made in 
Inscribed Stock, the hey od will give the Debenture-holders the option of 
receiving payment for their Debentures in cash, or in the Inscribed Stock at par. 

This prospectus is based on Statements certified by the Company. 

The Debentures will be delivered on payment of the final instalment in exchange 
for the allotment letter and banker's receipts. 

In case a less number of Debentures is allotted than is applied for, the excess 
money will be applied in or towards payment of the amount due on allotment. 

Failure to pay instalments on or before the due dates will render previous pay- 
‘ments and interest thereon liable to forfeiture. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for a 
= settlement and quotation in due course. Printed copies of the Etneridge 

ilway Act, 1906, of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
of the Trust Deed, and form of Mortgage Debenture can be seen between 1o-a.m. 
.and 4 p.m. at the London Offices of the y, or at the Offices of the Company’s 
Solicitors, Messrs, White and Leonard, Bank Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E.C., and Messrs. Blake and Riggall, 120 William Street, Melbourne. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the London Offices of 

‘the Company; Palmerston House, Old Broad Street ; of Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 


thal! Buildings, 


Gresham Street, E.C. ; of Messrs. Norris Oakley Brothers, 2 
i Ban’ dings, Ludgate 


C. ; and of the Solicitors, Messrs. White and Leonard, k 
Circus, E.C. 


TRUSTEE FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 
EDWARD FANCOURT MITCHELL, Esq., K.C., Melbourne. 
DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY. 
JAMES SMITH REID, Duneira, Macedon, Victoria. 
HARVEY PATTERSON, William Street, Melbourne. 
VALENTINE JOHN SADDLER, Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 
FREDERICK GODFREY HUGHES, Collins Street, Melbourne. = 
HERBERT FREDERICK CYRIL KEATS, Queen Street, Melbourne’ 
MELBOURNE SECRETARY AND OFFICES, 
Cc. L. HEWITT, 39 Queen Street, Melbourne. 
LONDON SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
E. HABBEN, Palmerston House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS, 
In Melbourne.—BLAKE AND RIGGALL, 120 William Street. 
In London.—WHITE AND LEONARD, Bank Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Dated 15th October, 1908. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


THE CHILLAGOE RAILWAY AND MINES (LTD.) 
QUEENSLAND. 
(Registered under the Companies’ Acts, Victoria.) 


ETHERIDGE RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 


Issue of £100,000 Four and a Half per Cent. First Mortgage 
Bearer Debentures 


(part of a total issue limited to £200,000), 


In 1,000 Debentures to Bearer of £100 each, payable in London or 
Melbourne. 


To the BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


Gentlemen,— Having paid to you the sum of £........ err being Ten pounds 
for each £100 Debenture, I hereby a > and request you to allot me .......... 
of the above First Mortgage Bearer Debentures, and I agree to accept the same or 
any smaller amount that may be allotted to me upon the terms of the Prospectus 
dated the rs5th day of October, 1908, and to pay the remaining instalments at the 
dates specified by the said Prospectus. 


Mame (ie fall) 20 ee 

Profession or OcCupation 


THE EMPIRE GUARANTEE & INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


At the Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders, held in the chief 
offices of the Corporation, 247 West George Street, Glasgow, Dr. A. L. Beil, 
Chairman of the Corporation, said the report for the year ended June 30, 1908, 
showed that the total income from all sources was £52,551 108. 2d., as compared 
with £28,113 11s. 8d. last year. The total funds have been raised from £50,505 75. 1d. 
to £93,691 3s. during the year, and the reserves and balances on the life and general 
revenue accounts now amount to £41,025 19s. 11d. as comparedwith £16,571 12s. rd. 
for the last year. The net premium income from all depar d to 
450,638 7s. as compared with previous year £26,585 9s. 2d. The net premium 
income for the year 1908 in respect of accident, fire, workmen’s compensation, bur- 
glary, fidelity guarantee, and similar policies amounted to £46,191 3s. 4d., the 
liability for the unexpired risk being £15,365 138. 4d., which sum has been set aside. 
The claims amounted to £20,440 12s. 11d., ora ratio of 44°25 per cent., as compared 
with 24°3 per cent. of the preceding year. All claims intimated before the close of 
the year have either been settled or amply provided for. Commission and expenses 
of management amounted to £12,270 5s. 1d., or a ratio of 26°56. per cent., as com- 
pared with 31°7 per cent. of the preceding year. The coming into force of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1907 resulted, as was exp d, in a heavy increase 
in the ratio of claims to premium income. From the statistics compiled from the 
workmen's compensation claims experience for the year, the rates charged bythe 
Corporation have been strictly revised. This department shows continued progress, 
the net premiums amounting to £4,447 3s. 8d., an increase of £3,010 18s. 3d. on the 
preceding year, while the fund was raised from £2,568 17s. gd. to £5,185 11s. 10d., 
and there were no claims. The total income in this department was £12,066 4s. 6d., 
of which interest on investments amounted to £1,620 14s/2ad. The expenses of 
management to premium income in this and the accident department show respec- 
tively for year 1907, 29°2 per cent.; and for year under review, 26°05 per cent. 
The balance at credit of general revenue account amounts to £21,466 7s. 6d., of 
which has been carried to reserve for unexpired risk £15,365 738- yd., leaving 
46,100 14s. 2d., which the Directors recommend should :be dealt with as follows : 
In payment of a dividend of 6 per cent., free of income-tax (equal to £6 6s. 4d.-per 
cent.), which will absorb £3,339 15s. 4d., leaving to be carried forward to next year 
£2,760 18s. 10d. The resolutions confirmed at last meeting of shareholders: have 
been duly given effect to, and applications for over $74,000 shares were received, 
although applications for only 158,225 were invited. A careful selection of the 
applicants was made, with a view to their financial stability and to the introduction 
of shareholders in a position to influence business to the Corporation. The result of 
this selection has already been satisfactory. The Di found that in order to 
obtain an official quotation for the Company's shares on the Stock Exchange, it was 
necessary (1) to make a number of alterations in the present articles of association, 
and (2) to pass a corrective resolution witheregard to the designation and numbering 
of the shares. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting was subsequently heid for the purpose of 
complying with the conditions laid down by.the Stock Exchange, and for other 
special business. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published a delightful Book 


by KENNETH GRAHAME, Author of “The Golden 


Age.’ It is entitled THE WIND IN THE 
WILLOWS. (Crown 8vo. 6s. A SECOND EDITION 
is in the press. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait Gallery. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
This is uniform with “‘ The Open Road.” 


FORTY YEARS OF MUSIC, 1865 to 1905. Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
This is a delightful retrospect of the busy life of a great musical critic. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT : and Florence in Her 


Golden Age. By E. L. S. HORSBURGH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. | 


7558. net. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. 
(1) | REVIEWS. (2) MISCELLANIES. 


These are the last Two Volumes of the Limited Edition, which is now complete. 
Their contents have never appeared in book form before. Vol. XIII. contains a 
newly discovered conclusion of the Essay > Historical Criticism. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. : Japanese vellum, 42s. net each Volume. 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY. By Cuaries Marriort. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A charming account of an unconventional holiday in Spain, in which most of 
the interesting places are described. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Edited by Evizasetu 
WATERHOUSE, Editor of “A Little Book of Life and Death.” Crown 
Svo. gilt top, 5s. net. 
This is a wonderful book of selections for morning and eee J reading, and it 
is likely to rival in popularity Mrs. Waterhouse’s extraordinarily successful ‘‘ A 
Little Book of Life and Death.” It contains over 760 gage end! its price is only 
5S. net. 


FADS AND FEEDING. C. Stanrorp Reap, 


M.B.(Lond.). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A book for everybody. 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Otiver Lopez, 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon our 
understanding of Christianity. 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gatton, 


_ THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Dircurtetp, M.A, 


Wich 16 Illustrations.. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. - 
‘* Full of information and teeming with stories.” —Guardian. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
Edited by WILFRID MEYNELL. With Portrait in Photogravure, 
FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


By WILHELM BODE, Ph.D. Translated by J. HAYNES. With o4 
Illustrations. Wide royal 8vo. 128. 6d. net. (Classics of Art. 


LITTLE DAUPHIN. By Cartuarine Wetcu, 


With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COINS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. By Gerrrvupe 


BURFORD RAWLINGS. With 206 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
Six Shillings each. 


HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy of a Quiet Life. By 


MARIE CORELLI. Second Edition, 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By pao Hope. 
[Second Edition. 
‘Charming, humane, easy, interesting.” — Vornin, Leader. 
“* Mr. Hope enthrals us and certainly Miss Driver is ‘great.’"—Morn ‘ng Post. 


INTERPLAY. By Bearrice Harrapen, Author of 
‘* Ships that Pass in the Night.” (Third Edition. 
“ The story is admirable, full of quiet humour and deep observation. 
Manchester Courier. 
good story, human and tender."—Zvening Standard. 
‘“* Here is a page of life itself, in which real people pass through common 
experiences." —Daiy Graphic. 


SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes.” Illustrated. 

“A sniff at the title should be enough to send off anyone to the nearest 
bookseller. How shall we describe the narrative f mes that holds our rapt atten- 
tion? No admirer of ‘ A Master of Craft’ will be disappointed with ‘ Salthaven.’’ 

Morning Post. 

“‘ What Mr. Jacobs has given us he gives us again in ‘ Salthaven,’ oats will, we 

hope, go on giving us in new books for many years." — Tiszes. 


OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy-Going Story. By 
E. V. LUCAS, Author of “‘ Listener’s Lure.” [7Aird Edition in the press. 

“ Beside Mr. Lucas’s cradle must have sat, each in her own hour, many a fairy 
godmother. From first to last in ‘Over Bemerton’s’ whisks and flashes and 
fascinates the same light, dexterous hand.” — Times. 

* The fascination of the cm) is not to be gainsaid, and the book is full of quiet 
enjoyment and subtle charm."”—Liverpool Post. 


F.R.S. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
This book contains the reminiscences of 3 dmg of a very varied life— | 
‘the life of the most distinguished man of science of 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martin | 
HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

(Romantic History. | 


THE MEDICI POPES. By Hersert M. Vaucuan. 


Demy 8vo. rss. net. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lina Durr Gorpon | 


(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of which 13 are by | 
AUBREY WATERFIELD. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net 
The ry of modern rural Italy is described with pnd and intimate know- 
ledge. A charming book. 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. By Luan Rea. With | 
| 
| 


20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The woman beloved of Madame de Sévigné and La Rochefoucauld. 


THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Cuartes 
rn With 46 Illustrations, of which 4 are in Colour. Demy | 


ARA COELI: an Essay in Mystical Theology. By 


the BISHOP OF BLOEMFONTEIN. < 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 


COROT AND HIS FRIENDS. By Everarp MEyNELL. 


With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


| 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Cuesterton. — 


Fcap. 8vo. 5s. [Second Edition. 
A new volume of essays which plays over the whole range of modern life. 


CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND. By G. G. Coutron, 


M.A. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ At once and scholarly. A vivid and realistic picture of life in the 
fourteenth century.” — 72mes. 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Lioyp Sanpers. 


With 24 Portraits and ~~Y—~ Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A heful gallery of distinguished men and women—Rogers, 
oore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay among them. 


AN ‘INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 


W. McDOUGALL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The motive forces that Sn ay ies of individuals and of societies 
are defined, and the way in which they become organised in the individual mind 
and in society. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. By Epwarp 
TTON. With 32 | by ADELAIDE MARCHI, and 20 other 
8vo. 5s. net. 
oe village churches shrines. of the 
country in the of Florence, of miles or 


A GROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. By Capt. Harry be 


GRAHAM. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 


“Its pages have given me much joy. The City waiter is perfect.” 


Daily Express. 
THE HEART SMITER. By Mary E. Mann, Author of 
“ The Sheep and the Goats. (Second Edition in the Press. 


“Clever, direct, and concise. Post. 


MIRAGE. By E. Temp.e Tuurston. (Third Edition. 
“The story is told with such dainty art, and with such a tender, unaffected 
sensibility, that it seems to us capable of charming all tastes.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“* Unique in its simplicity and charm.” — Bystander. 


HILL RISE. By W. B. Maxwe tt, Author of “ Vivien.” 
Edition. 

‘* An exceptionally clever and interesting story ; 11 
and wholesome fiction ; skilfully told and of shooting interest. Rates 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT. By Ricuarp Bacot. 
[Second Edition. 
Full of knowledge of human nature, motives and manners." — Yorkshire Herald. 
** All through the story is one of great strength.” —N. weastle Chronicle. 
A singularly original and powerful story.” — Dundee Courier. 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance E. Maun, 
Author of “‘ An English Girl in Paris.” With a Frontispiece. 
(Second Edition in the press. 
kindly, discerning book, full of humour.”— Times. 
“The situation awakens the warmest sympathies for the exquisite Jeanne, and 
ensures the reader's engrossment.”—Pad/ Mad/ Gazette. 


COUSIN ¢ CINDERELLA. By Sara Jeannette Duncan 
(Mrs. [Second Edition in the press. 
very leasant, and effective book.”"—Pal/l Mall Gazette. 
“Charmingly frivolous -tnoroughly enjoyable.”"—Morning Leader. 


SPIRIT OF REVOLT. By Gress. 


(Second Edition in the press. 


SPANISH GOLD. By Georce A. Birmincuam. 
(Third Edition in the press. 
“The book is as good as a holiday ; ; it is pure, undiluted humour from beginning 
toend . gloriously amusing "—Morning Leader. 
“The humour i is irresistible.” —Afanchester Guardian. 
“As scene follows scene the reater’s heart beats quicker with excitement, and 
laughter, and admiration.” —Daily News. 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. By Forp 
MADOX HUEFFER. (Second Edition in the press. 
“ Full of knowledge and sympithy, and written with quiet humour.”—Punch. 


ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. By Francis Ave.ine. 


“*The incident is good and the descriptive passages will delight those readers 
who care for graceful scholarship.” —Westminster Gazette. 


THE | RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. By Beatrice 


{a hird Edition in the press. 


A SET OF SIX. By Joseru Conran. 
“Mer. of Enatich i! tn press. 
r. Conrad's ose is rei 
pr i markabie, and every page writes. 
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